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PROPOSED: THE UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY 


ne idea of a national university 
has one marked characteristic: it 
persists. Since 1787 there has been, 
with the exception of one period, 
scarcely a year that failed to bring 
forth articles, proposals, or bills per- 
taining to a national university. The 
first well-known proposal was made 
in 1787 by Dr. Benjamin Rush, a 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, who had served 
as surgeon-general during the Revo- 
lutionary War. He urged the estab- 
lishment of a “federal university” 
in his “Address to the People of the 
United States,” issued a few months 
before the meeting of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

It is significant that the first pro- 
posal for a national university was 
one that placed it on a high plane. 
Dr. Rush envisioned a graduate in- 
stitution, a research center, not an- 
other undergraduate college, for he 
provided that students should come 
to the federal university “after com- 
pleting their academical studies in 
the colleges of their respective 
States.” With few exceptions, suc- 
ceeding proponents have likewise 
visioned a national university whose 


functions would be to promote ad- 
vanced instruction and research. 

The national university was re- 
peatedly discussed in the newspapers 
prior to Washington’s inauguration. 
It is evident that Dr. Rush simply 
gave expression to a current idea, 
and his reputation gave it status and 
momentum. 

At the Constitutional Convention 
in May, 1787, Charles Pinckney of 
South Carolina presented a proposed 
draft of the Constitution in which 
the power to establish a national 
university was specifically given to 
Congress. James Madison likewise 
favored addition of this item to the 
list of powers granted to Congress. 
But in the end this grant was not 
made because it was considered un- 
necessary in view of the exclusive 
jurisdiction that Congress would 
have over the federal district. No 
member of the Convention is on 
record, however, as opposing the 
university or questioning the power 
of Congress to establish it. 

Washington’s interest in the sub- 
ject of a national university is re- 
peatedly shown in his correspond- 
ence. In his first address to Congress, 
in January, 1790, he urged the es- 
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tablishment of ‘‘a national univer- 
sity,” and he emphatically repeated 
the request in his last address to 
Congress in December, 1796. He 
included a brief appeal for a nation- 
al university in his famous Farewell 
Address, but on the advice of Hamil- 
ton reluctantly omitted it from the 
final draft. And in his will Wash- 
ington deeded to Congress, to help 
establish and maintain a national 
university, 50 shares in the Potomac 
River Company which had been 
given him by the state of Virginia. 
What became of these shares remains 
a mystery. 

Washington’s immediate succes- 
sors in the presidency were also fa- 
vorably disposed toward the national 
university. John Adams, though he 
did not specifically recommend it to 
Congress, was in hearty sympathy 
with the project. Jefferson twice rec- 
ommended the university to the 
attention of Congress, though he 
appears to have developed some 
doubts of its constitutionality. Madi- 
son made three requests of Congress 
to establish the university. Monroe 
favored the idea but believed an 
amendment to the Constitution was 
necessary. John Quincy Adams, in 
his first message to Congress in 1825, 
urged the establishment of a national 
university, reenforcing his request 
by an appeal to Washington’s wishes 
and acts. 

But by 1820 the national univer- 
sity had become a tradition. Having 
been postponed, it continued to be 
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postponed, Inertia, rather than op- 
position, prevented, as it still pre- 
vents, anything from being accomp- 
lished. Shortly after the close of the 
War of 1812, however, another 
approach was taken. Since Congress 
refused to act, a group of scholars 
decided to found a university in the 
hope that the United States would 
adopt it. This decision led to the 
founding of Columbian College, 
whose origin may be traced to Josiah 
Meigs, a meteorologist of high stand- 
ing. The institution received the un- 
qualified endorsement of President 
Monroe and Congress granted the 
use of rooms in the Capitol. In 1832, 
when the College was in financial 
difficulties, Congress appropriated 
$25,000 to save it. The College was 
then sponsored by a church; it re- 
ceived further private bequests, and 
it has never again received govern- 
ment aid. Columbian College 
changed its name to Columbian Uni- 
versity in 1873, and in 1904 it be- 
came George Washington Univer- 
sity. 

In 1829 the Englishman, James 
Smithson, died, leaving his property 
to the United States for founding an 
institution ‘‘for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.” 
The bequest started a heated contro- 
versy in Congress as to whether the 
United States should accept it. Those 
who opposed a national university 
regarded acceptance of the bequest 
as unconstitutional. The debates in- 
volved a survey of the whole problem 
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of the relation of the federal govern- 
ment to education. John Quincy 
Adams, then a member of the House, 
led the fight for acceptance. The 
motion to accept the money was 
carried and Congress created the 
Smithsonian Institution. Its various 
divisions, such as the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, 
the National Zodlogical Park, the 
International Exchange Service, the 
Astrophysical Observatory, and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology have 
facilitated research and promoted 
publication. Under the guidance of 
the institution scholars have made 
fundamental advances in biology, 
geology, astrophysics, ethnology, 
archeology, and anthropology. How- 
ever, almost from its establishment 
in 1846 it has steered away from in- 
structional work. When it was pro- 
posed in 1900 that the Smithsonian 
Institution sponsor a bureau of grad- 
uate study the regents emphatically 
rejected the idea. 

The story of the attempts to es- 
tablish a national university is not 
a continuous one. There were periods 
when the idea seems to have been 
quite dormant. Such a period was 
the one from 1829 to 1869. In the 
latter year John W. Hoyt launched 
his campaign to start a national uni- 
versity with an address to the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association. The 
vigor which has ever since, with only 
brief periods of indifference, charac- 
terized the movement was due in no 
small measure to Dr. Hoyt’s activi- 


ties. He spoke repeatedly, wrote 
prolifically, and agitated unceasingly. 

A bill sponsored by the N.E.A. 
was introduced in May, 1872, and 
marks the beginning of a series of 
official efforts which have been more 
or less continuous ever since. In its 
broad outlines this bill resembles all 
subsequent bills and so deserves some 
attention. It provided for the loca- 
tion of the university in Washington, 
for a board of regents, for a broad 
and adjustable curriculum, for very 
moderate fees, for the utilization of 
the facilities of the bureaus and de- 
partments, and for an endowment of 
20 million dollars. In the period 
from 1872 to 1933 about 60 similar 
bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress. 

An extensive Senate report on the 
subject ot a national university was 
published in 1896. Several hundred 
letters from college presidents and 
officers of learned societies are in- 
cluded. They are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the university. The opposi- 
tion came from a few senators, from 
Seth Low, Timothy Dwight, and 
Charles W. Eliot, presidents, respec- 
tively, of Columbia, Yale, and Har- 
vard, and from the supporters of the 
newly chartered American Universi- 
ty. Among the latter was Bishop 
John F. Hurst, whom Hoyt charac- 
terised as the ‘self-appointed cham- 
pion of an incipient, sectarian insti- 
tution.” The arguments against the 
university were based on the alleged 
neglect of religion, the undesirable 
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expansion of federal power, and the 
lack of need for such an institution. 
In fact, this report brings out the 
first popular opposition ever official- 
ly registered. 

Popular inertia alone has apparent- 
ly been sufficient to account for the 
failure of the movement to establish 
a national university, and the slight 
but active opposition that has been 
evinced has probably not played 
much part. The national university 
has not been defeated; it has merely 
been postponed, Neither house of 
Congress has ever voted on the 
measure. Committee reports and 
hearings represent the full extent of 
congressional action. Congress has 
not opposed; it has merely waited 
for the voice of authority that has not 
yet spoken. When the people want a 
national university, Congress will 
give its official sanction. 

While the proclaimed objective is 
still unattained, the vitality and va- 
lidity of the national university idea 
are evidenced by the several instances 
in which it has been invoked to bol- 
ster and support lesser objectives. 
Reference has already been made to 
Columbian College—now George 
Washington University. Although it 
has done excellent work and attained 
a creditable standing, its relatively 
meager endowment and the sectarian 
control under which it was operated 
for many years have combined to 
defeat whatever hopes its supporters 
may have had to see it grow into a 
great national university. 
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Another institution that has as- 
pired to fulfill Washington’s dream 
is the National University, chartered 
in 1870. Its equipment is meager, 
and however creditable its two or 
three departments may be, it has 
shown little promise of becoming 
the national university. 

The two Catholic institutions in 
Washington, Georgetown and Cath- 
olic University, obviously cannot em- 
body the idea of a national institu- 
tion, and neither can the American 
University, founded by Bishop Hurst 
of the Methodist Church. The exis- 
tence of these universities, however, 
has sometimes been cited as an ar- 
gument against the need for a na- 
tional institution. 

A national university for Negroes 
is rapidly being achieved. Howard 
University, incorporated by Congress 
in 1867, although controlled by a 
self-perpetuating board, now receives 
part of its support from the govern- 
ment and is becoming at least a semi- 
official institution. 

Besides these regular universities 
there are in Washington a great 
many institutions performing some 
of the functions that have been 
associated with the national univer- 
sity. The Smithsonian Institution has 
already been mentioned. Another 
publicly supported institution that is 
under the control of scholars is the 
National Academy of Science. It 
operates in a number of fields, such 
as chemistry, engineering, and as- 
tronomy. The act of Congress incor- 
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porating it in 1863 provided that it 
“shall, whenever called upon by any 
department of the government, in- 
vestigate and report on any subject 
of science or art.” 

Also strictly in line with the na- 
tional university tradition is the 
Carnegie Institution, founded in 
1902, which has promoted research 
in many fields by subsidizing schol- 
ars. 

A more recent attempt to promote 
research was the founding, in 1927, 
of the Brookings Institution for re- 
search in economics and government. 
It is authorized to grant degrees, but 
its present policy is to furnish a re- 
search center and to encourage its 
fellows to secure degrees from regu- 
lar universities. 

In a different category from the 
institutions listed above is the edu- 
cational work of the Library of Con- 
gress. On its staff are a number of 
men who furnish some assistance to 
students and thus fulfill one of the 
functions of a university. The Center 
for Far Eastern Study offers training 
in the languages and traditions of 
China and Japan. A few fellowships 
are granted, and a director is in 
charge of the training of a small 
number of selected young men. 

A hasty survey of the attempts to 
meet the needs of students and re- 
searchers in Washington reveals how 
incomplete and inadequate they are. 
While each attempt is worthy and 
the results commendable, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that all of them 


would be improved: by an inclusive, 
coherent, and unified organization. 
Many of the government bureaus 
have rare and unusual equipment or 
laboratories; all of them carry out 
researches of the greatest signifi- 
cance. But while the law of 1892 
legally authorized the chiefs and 
clerks to allow the use of their ma- 
terials by research workers it does 
not seem to have had any great effect 
in increasing the use of official re- 
sources. Millions of volumes, charts, 
photographs, and records in the 
matchless Library of Congress are 
freely available, but access to other 
millions in the bureaus and depart- 
ments is hedged about with rules and 
regulations which are enforced with 
varying degrees of rigidity. 

A national university would plan, 
coordinate, and prosecute research. 
The multiplication of commissions, 
boards, committees, and councils is 
directly traceable to the inadequacy 
of public knowledge. Almost every 
bill introduced in Congress results 
in a demand for facts, data, and 
statistics that are not available, and 
the actual administration of the laws 
calls for additional information, 
much of which is wanting. Until 
there is some permanent agency 
charged with the duty of continuous 
research Congress must continue to 
send out frantic calls for help. And 
if the American people were kept 
fully informed by a corps of compe- 
tent scholars there would be fewer 
blunders of national proportions. 
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Research and publicity would have 
prevented the unreasonably large in- 
vestment in foreign bonds, the over- 
construction of apartment houses, 
the overvaluation of real estate mort- 
gages, the overinvestment in utilities, 
and the growth of needlessly com- 
plex holding companies. Within 
narrow scientific lines the bureaus 
and departments at Washington have 
done well. So far as the broader so- 
cial aspects are concerned, however, 
there has been no program. At pres- 
ent there is no agency whose duty it 
is to plan such research. Into this 
lacuna the national! university would 
fit. 

It would also insure adequate 
training for the vast number of per- 
sons needed for government service. 
As matters now stand they must be 
trained largely in service. 

Moreover, a national university 
would help to maintain and promote 
democracy; would furnish the prop- 
er leadership in national education ; 
would promote the social readjust- 
ment required by changed condi- 
tions; would, by its objective study 
and presentation of facts, tend to re- 
move many economic and social 
problems from the field of partisan 
struggle; would raise the prestige of 
the United States in foreign countries 
and promote international good will 
and peace; would tend to popularize 
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scholarship; would lessen provincial- 
ism, prejudice, and superstition ; and 
would have a stimulating effect on 
other universities. 

A national university would, final- 
ly, serve as the capstone of our edu- 
cational system. Public schools, col- 
leges, and universities need the 
coordinating leadership of a great 
research institution. Only a demo- 
cratically created and publicly sup- 
ported institution can exert the lead- 
ership the whole system requires. 

Heretofore some indication has 
been given of what the University 
of the United States should be. Its 
main outlines are clear. It must be 
created by the national government; 
its support must come principally 
from the government; it must be 
located in Washington; it must be 
wholly a graduate and research in- 
stitution; it must have pre-eminent 
leadership in national affairs; it must 
have close relations with the govern- 
ment; it must embrace all fields of 
knowledge; it must cooperate with 
existing institutions. 

No rigid plan for a national uni- 
versity should be drawn. Its main 
functions, its general organization, 
its legal existence, its financial sup- 
port—these should be assured. The 
details could be satisfactorily worked 
out after the institution had begun 
to function. 


Edgar B. Wesley is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. Reported from Pro- 
posed: the University of the United States. Minne- 


apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 83. 
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WHAT ADJUSTMENT MEANS TO THE EDUCATOR 


Ben D. Woop 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


a! we take adjustment in its 
larger sense, and if we consider “the 
educator” to mean the average teach- 
er or the average school officer in 
our country today, we should proba- 
bly have to say, in deference to truth, 
that adjustment means little to the 
educator beyond a vague and Utop- 
ian ideal which is realizable, if at 
all, in the dim and distant future— 
and the more distant the better so 
far as present comfort and peace of 
mind are concerned. From observa- 
tion of the current school scene— 
which is quite different from the 
current educational scene—one can- 
not avoid the suspicion that the ma- 
jority of school teachers and officers 
would much prefer to take refuge be- 
hind a predetermined and dictated 
curriculum and evade the problem of 
adjustment by crying loudly and with 
exaggerated zeal for high and ever 
higher standards. This attitude is 
partly the result of academic log- 
rolling and partly due to the univer- 
sal human tendency to indolence, 
which in polite scholastic circles is 
usually called conservatism. 

To an almost incredible degree, 
this unflattering picture of scholastic 
stability remains true even when we 
consider adjustment in its narrow and 
strictly academic sense of adjusting 
the school program to the abilities, 
interests, and needs of individual 


pupils. The dictum, “Teach chil- 


dren not subject matters,” is as yet 
a sheer verbalism. Everywhere, in 
colleges, secondary schools, and ele- 
mentary schools, we find pupils who 
differ widely in ability and achieve- 
ments “taking” the same courses in 
the same classes under the same 
teachers. The senior-class averages 
in some colleges and high schools 
ate below those of the freshmen 
classes in other accredited high 
schools and colleges. Some secon- 
dary schools stand, class for class, 
above the accredited colleges that are 
represented in the testing programs 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. In tests of English usage, spell- 
ing, and vocabulary, more than half 
the sophomores of some accredited 
colleges rank below the ~erage of 
ninth-grade pupils of independent 
secondary schools, 

Perhaps this situation is partially 
explained by a fact that has been re- 
vealed by tests of the American 
Council on Education; namely, that 
teachers college classes, as measured 
by those tests, are lower in academic 
ability. and achievement than are 
liberal arts college classes. These re- 
sults are confirmed by those of the 
Teachers College Personnel Asso- 
ciation. It is significant and encourag- 
ing that the teacher-training insti- 
tutions are themselves responsible 
for obtaining and publishing the 
data on which this comparison is 
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based and that they are now taking 
steps in the direction of defining and 
establishing suitable professional 
standards. In view of this activity of 
the teacher-training institutions and 
the continued efforts of some of the 
liberal arts colleges to rid education 
of the bugaboos of units and credits, 
it does not seem overly optimistic 
to suggest that in the next few years 
schools and colleges may make gen- 
uine progress in adjusting curricu- 
lums to the abilities, interests, and 
needs of individual students. There 
is also some promise that progress 
may be made in helping individuals 
to achieve a greater measure of per- 
sonal development and of social ad- 
justment in the narrower sense. 
While progress along these two 
lines may seem a small beginning, 
it would be a serious mistake to 
underrate its value. Academic and 
immediate personal and social ad- 
justments have crucial value in them- 
selves. Moreover they are the 
indispensable foundations for ad- 
justment in the larger sense. The 14- 
year-old in the eleventh grade who 
is already far ahead of the average 
college sophomore in all the funda- 
mental subjects of the curriculum, 
and in general culture as well, fre- 
quently presents a picture of the 
boredom and disillusion that is often 
fertile soil for the development of 
unconstructive attitudes and anti- 
social habits. Equally dangerous is 
the situation of the 19-year-old in 
the same eleventh-grade class who is 
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still far below the ninth-grade aver- 
age in all the subjects he has studied. 
There are few college teachers who 
have not encountered victims of these 
types of academic maladjustment. 

To an impartial observer, in the 
light of our historic contributions to 
the psychology of individual differ- 
ences, and in the light of the demo- 
cratic idealism underlying our public 
educational system, it is difficult to 
account for the continued domina- 
tion of American education by the 
prescriptive curriculum, Dean 
Holmes of Harvard and other critics 
of our education have attributed the 
continuance of this situation to aca- 
demic log-rolling; still others have 
hinted broadly at administrative ig- 
norance and ineptitude in our schools 
and colleges. Some have placed the 
blame on our teacher-training insti- 
tutions, pointing out that whereas 
most teacher-training schools have 
courses on “curriculum building’ 
(by arm-chair methods) very few of 
these schools have adequate courses 
on individual analysis, and fewer 
still give adequate training in educa- 
tional guidance or in personal and 
social adjustment. My own theory 
is that all these causes and several 
others in addition have contributed 
to the continuance of the uniform 
curriculum, with the tragic waste and 
maladjustment it entails. 

Among these additional causes is 
the misconception of the democratic 
ideal, to which President Eliot of 
Harvard called attention as long ago 
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as 1892. The democratic idea, he 
said, demands equality but not iden- 
tity of opportunity, implying not only 
that these two things are not the 
same but also that identity destroys 
equality of opportunity. President 
Eliot's prophecy that the effort to 
enforce uniform standards and cur- 
riculums in public schools “must be 
injurious and ruinous” has been am- 
ply fulfilled in our elementary and 
secondary schools, in our colleges, 
and even in the graduate schools of 
our universities, 

It seems clear that if the ideals 
of adjustment and individualized 
education are to be realized even in 
part, teachers must cast off their 
allegiance to subjects and ex cathedra 
curriculums, must learn how to as- 
certain the interests, abilities, and 
needs of their students, and must 
make the individual welfare of every 
student their main objective. The 
curriculum, and indeed the whole 


store of human culture, should be 
regarded by teachers just as the store 
of drugs in a pharmacy is regarded 
by physicians: as a source of supplies 
to be drawn upon appropriately to 
meet individual needs. The curricu- 
lum is purely instrumental; it is 
never an end in itself. 

In conclusion, I should like, in 
fairness to teachers, to suggest that 
they no less than students have been 
victims of the prescriptive curricu- 
lum. It would be unjust, too, to fail 
to recognize the pioneering work that 
is being done by many individual 
teachers, by groups of teachers and 
officers, and by some of our teacher- 
training institutions that are moving 
steadily in the direction of individ- 
ualizing education and broadening 
it to include adjustment in the larger 
sense. These individuals and groups 
are making praiseworthy progress in 
their efforts to meet the challenge of 
the adjustment problem. 


Ben D. Wood is Director of the Bureau of Colle- 

giate Research, Columbia University. Reported from 

the Journal of Adult Education, VIII (October, 
1936), 470-72. 


JHE aviation course which for the last two years has been 
in operation in the high school at Teaneck, New Jersey, 
boasts a remarkable record. More than 7,000 air trips with 
students at the controls have been made without an accident 
of any kind, Twelve solo students have been developed and 
five others have received federal pilot licenses. Eighty-three 
students in all have been given flight experience—The 
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OUR THIRTY UNSHACKLED SCHOOLS 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 


In the Clearing House 


Fi make school and college work 
more significant and valuable to stu- 
dents and to develop more contin- 
uity, more effective long-distance 
planning, and a more clear-cut pat- 
tern and design for each student, 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion set up in 1930 the Commission 
on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege. 

The Commission, consisting of 
college and school representatives, 
believes that the individual student's 
purposes are of importance and that 
the school and college should adapt 
their work to his purposes and plans. 
Students, teachers, and parents have 
been so much concerned with meet- 
ing college requirements that very 
little thought has been given to what 
four years in college may mean. 

The colleges and universities of 
the country approved of the plan 
submitted by the Commission. This 
plan provided that 30 competent 
schools scattered throughout the na- 
tion should be free from the con- 
ventional pattern of preparation, free 
to reorganize their work, to modify 
the content of traditional subjects, 
and to introduce new types of stu- 
dent experience, 

The schools were chosen in 1933. 
Each school determined what changes 
it should make to serve its youth 
better, and began the new work three 
years ago. The first students, about 
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1000, entered 170 colleges this fall. 
While this presentation does not 
include every innovation, nor are the 
changes indicated to be found in all 
30 of our schools, it does show the 
general tendencies. These may be 
grouped under administrative 
changes, curriculum changes, and 
changes in methods of teaching. 
Administrative Changes. — (1) 
The heads of our schools are more 
concerned with the major problems 
of education, with administration as 
a means of achieving goals rather 
than an end in itself. (2) Teachers 
are cooperating with administrators 
in planning work, sharing teaching 
responsibilities, and critically evalu- 
ating their own results. (3) Artifi- 
cial barriers between subjects and 
teachers are being removed. (4) 
Greater continuity of teacher and 
student relationship is observed, with 
a group of teachers working with 
the same group of pupils for several 
consecutive years. (5) There is pro- 
vision for more complete and effec- 
tive study of individual students by 
frequent tests, by fuller and more 
significant records, by closer contact 
with parents, by the use of records 
of significant incidents in the stu- 
dent’s life as noted by teachers, and 
by more intelligent use of pupil 
knowledge for guidance purposes. 
(6) The schools are providing 
more opportunity for individuals to 
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follow lines of special interest. (7) 
Everywhere there is greater use of 
the community, in school and out of 
school. (8) There is a tendency to 
lengthen the school day, to make the 
program of the day more flexible, 
with longer uninterrupted periods. 
In this longer school day there is 
more attention to health, both physi- 
cal and emotional, less nervous ten- 
sion and strain, and many of the 
activities formerly considered extra- 
curricular have become a part of the 
curriculum, (9) The administration 
is friendlier to and in closer cooper- 
ation with the colleges. (10) Each 
school is developing a comprehensive 
plan for the evaluation of its own 
work in relation to the purposes 
which the school has adopted. 

Curriculum Changes.—Since the 
curriculum has significance chiefly 
in relation to the purposes of the 
school, each school has tried to de- 
termine what its major purposes are 
and each department has attempted 
to relate its purposes to the major 
ones so that the whole forms a com- 
plete picture. 

The chief curriculum develop- 
ments which thus far have emerged 
are these: (1) Greater emphasis on 
contemporary civilizations, especially 
our own. Attempts are made to help 
the student to understand in some 
degree the major problems of society 
and to develop in him concern for 
the common welfare. (2) Greater 
continuity of student experience in 
several fields of work. Traditionally 


we have had this continuity of ex- 
perience in mathematics, language, 
and English. We are now developing 
it in the social studies, science, and 
the arts, continuing these for three, 
four, or six consecutive years. (3) 
Greater integration and correlation 
of subjects. Teachers are discovering 
the relationships which bind subjects 
together and they are finding that 
each study takes on added signifi- 
cance for the student as he sees it in 
relation to his other studies. 

(4) There is a change in curricu- 
lum content, eliminating whatever 
is of doubtful value from the tradi- 
tional subjects. In mathematics, there 
is less abstract manipulation and 
more study of real-life situations in- 
volving mathematics. In Latin, it has 
been found that the average number 
of inflected forms to be memorized 
in first-year textbooks was 1,572. In 
the 30 schools the number of forms 
dealt with has been reduced—in one 
school, to 17 basic Latin word-end- 
ings. The emphasis has shifted from 
the ability to give these forms on de- 
mand to the ability to interpret them 
in reading. The Latin literature read 
in the 30 schools varies from the 
traditional program to one made up 
of a year of modern Latin, a second 
year devoted chiefly to medieval 
Latin, a third year to classical prose, 
and a fourth to classical poetry, plus 
a free reading program from Latin 
authors. 

Besides similar subtractions and 
additions made in all old-time sub- 
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jects, studies new to the secondary 
school are being introduced in some 
of our schools. These may include 
elementary astronomy, geology, the 
study of young children, human re- 
lationships, individual and group 
behavior, the possibilities of radio 
and motion pictures, and the study of 
the community. (5) All the schools 
are stimulating the creative impulses 
of pupils and giving more opportun- 
ity for expression in various forms. 

Changes in Methods of Teaching. 
—(1) Pupils are taking a larger 
share in planning individual and 
gtoup work. Passive acceptance of 
tasks assigned by a taskmaster is giv- 
ing way to purposeful achievement 
under the direction of and in cooper- 
ation with a leader and friend. (2) 
There is decidedly more investiga- 
tion by pupils. Instead of learning 
the next 10 pages the pupil under- 
takes, with guidance, the investiga- 
tion of a topic, or the performance 
of an experiment. He learns how to 
use books and laboratories and other 
materials for a purpose; how to plan 
an investigation; how to carry it 
through; and to draw conclusions 
and report them to his group. Of 


course, not all of our pupils have yet 
become proficient in this type of pro- 
cedure, but this is the tendency of 
change in method in many of the 
schools. The division between study 
and recitation is disappearing. The 
teacher no longer conceives his chief 
task to be the discovery of what a 
student doesn’t know, but under- 
stands his responsibility to be that 
of leadership, stimulation, and guid- 
ance of the student in his work. (3) 
The teacher is no longer teaching 
subjects. He is teaching boys and 
girls, partially by the use of organ- 
ized content called subjects. This 
sounds like a simple matter—but 
what a revolution it requires in the 
teacher's whole point of view and 
methods of work! 

My impression is that our students 
are reaching higher levels of honest 
and intelligent scholarship, although 
this impression may be proved 
wrong by our measurement of re- 
sults. The study will end in 1941. 
An extensive and careful report of 
the whole study and of the work in 
each school will be made at that 
time and we shall report failures as 
well as successes. 


Wilford M. Aikin is Professor of Education at 

Ohio State University and Chairman of the Com- 

mission on the Relation of School to College. Re- 

ported from the Clearing House, XI (October, 
1936) 78-83. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


RoBERT M. HuTCHINS 


In the Higher Learning in America 


E may take it for granted 
that we shall always have specialists ; 
yet neither the world nor knowledge 
of it is arbitrarily divided up as uni- 
versities are. Everybody cannot be a 
specialist in every field. He must 
therefore be cut off from every field 
but his own unless he has the same 
basic education that other specialists 
have. This means having a common 
stock of fundamental ideas, and this 
becomes more important as empirical 
science advances and accumulates 
more data. 

Here I should like to talk about 
content, not about method. I concede 
the great difficulty of communicating 
the kind of education I favor to those 
who are unable or unwilling to get 
their education from books. But 
you cannot say my content is wrong 
because you do not know the method 
of transmitting it, Let us agree on 
content if we can and have faith that 
the technological genius of America 
will solve the problem of communi- 
cation. 

The scheme I advance is based on 
the notion that general education is 
education for everybody, whether he 
goes on to the university or not. I 
admit it will not be useful to him 
outside the university in the popular 
sense of utility. It may not assist him 
to make money or get ahead. It may 
not in any obvious fashion adjust 
him to his environment or fit him for 


the contemporary scene. It will, 
however, have a deeper, wider util- 
ity: it will cultivate the intellectual 
virtues. 

The trouble with the popular no- 
tion of utility is that it confuses 
immediate and final ends. Material 
ptosperity and adjustment to the 
environment are good more or less, 
but they are not good in themselves 
and there are other goods beyond 
them. The intellectual virtues, how- 
ever, are good in themselves and 
good as means to happiness. By the 
intellectual virtues I mean good in- 
tellectual habits resulting from the 
training of the intellectual powers. 
An intellect properly disciplined and 
habituated is able to operate well in 
all fields. An education that consists 
of the cultivation of the intellectual 
virtues, therefore, is the most useful 
education, whether the student is des- 
tined for a life of contemplation or 
action. 

I shall not be attentive when you 
tell me that the plan of general edu- 
cation I am about to present is re- 
mote from real life, that real life is 
in constant flux and change, and that 
education must be in constant flux 
and change as well. We are so im- 
pressed with scientific and techno- 
logical progress that we assume 
similar progress in every field. We 
renounce our intellectual heritage, 
read only the most recent books, dis- 
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cuss only current events, try to keep 
the schools abreast or even ahead of 
the times, and write elaborate ad- 
dresses on Education and Social 
Change. Our erroneous notion of 
progress has thrown the classics and 
the liberal arts out of the curriculum, 
overemphasized the empirical sci- 
ences, and made education the ser- 
vant of any contemporary movements 
in society, no matter how superficial. 
We have felt it is our duty to educate 
the young so that they will be pre- 
pared for further political, social, 
and economic changes. 

One purpose of education is to 
draw out the elements of our com- 
mon human nature. These elements 
are the same in any time or place. 
The notion of educating a man to 
live in any particular time or place, 
to adjust him to any particular en- 
vironment, is therefore foreign to a 
true conception of education. Knowl- 
edge is truth. The truth is every- 
where the same. Hence the heart of 
any course of study designed for the 
whole people will be, if education 
is rightly understood, the same at 
any time, in any place, under any 
political, social, or economic con- 
ditions. The cultivation of the in- 
tellect is the same good for all men 
in all societies. It is, moreover, the 
good for which all other goods are 
only means. Material prosperity, 
peace and civil order, justice and the 
moral virtues are means to the cul- 
tivation of the intellect. 

I agree, of course, that any plan 
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of general education must be such 
as to educate the student for intelli- 
gent action. But since education can- 
not duplicate the experiences which 
the student will have when he grad- 
uates, it should devote itself to de- 
veloping correctness in thinking as 
a means to practical wisdom, that is, 
to intelligent action. 

A modern heresy is that all educa- 
tion is formal education and that for- 
mal education must assume the total 
responsibility for the full develop- 
ment of the individual, We are be- 
ginning to behave as though the 
home, the church, the state, the 
newspaper, the radio, the movies, 
the neighborhood club, and the boy 
next door did not exist. The life the 
young lead when they are out of our 
hands will give them experience 
enough. If we can teach them while 
they are being educated how to rea- 
son, they may be able to comprehend 
and assimilate their experience. In 
general education, therefore, we may 
wisely leave experience to life and 
set about our job of intellectual 
training. 

If there are permanent studies 
which every person who wishes to 
call himself educated should master, 
then those studies should be the 
center of a general education. They 
cannot be ignored because they are 
difficult, or unpleasant, or because 
they are almost totally missing from 
our curriculum today. If we are edu- 
cators we must have a rational, de- 
fensible subject matter. If that sub- 
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ject matter is education, we cannot 
alter it to suit the whims of parents, 
students, or the public. 

By insisting on the permanent 
studies as the heart of a general edu- 
cation I do not mean to insist that 
they are the whole of it. We do not 
know enough to know whether cer- 
tain technological work, for example, 
may not have a certain subsidiary 
value in general education for some 
students. Nor do I overlook the fact 
that since by hypothesis general edu- 
cation may be terminal for most stu- 
dents, it must connect them with the 
present and the future as well as with 
the past. 

The question whether certain 
technical work shall be allowed to 
be a part of general education is 
rather a question of how to teach 
rather than what. The question of 
present thought is largely answered 
by saying that it is impossible to 
think of a teacher who contented 
himself with elucidating the thought 
of the past without intimating that 
these ideas have a history running to 
the present day. 

Let us avoid all questions of ad- 
ministration and method. Let us as- 
sume that we have an intelligible 
organization of education under 
which there is a four-year unit, be- 
ginning at about the beginning of 
the junior year in high school and 
ending at about the end of the soph- 
omore year in college. Let us assume 
that we are going to try to teach in 
that unit everybody who can learn 


from books. Let us assume further 
that the conclusion of their work in 
this unit will mark the end of formal 
instructions for most students. Nev- 
ertheless we must have a curriculum 
which will, in the main, do as well 
for those who are going on to the 
university as those who are not. 
What shall this curriculum be? 

We have excluded body and char- 
acter building, the social graces and 
the tricks of trades. We have sug- 
gested that the curriculum be com- 
posed principally of the permanent 
studies because these studies draw 
out the elements of our common hu- 
man nature, because they connect 
man with man, because they connect 
us with the best that man has 
thought, because they are basic to any 
further study and to any understand- 
ing of the world. What are the per- 
manent studies? 

They are in the first place those 
books which have through the cen- 
turies attained to the dimensions of 
classics. Many such books are in the 
ancient and medieval period. But 
even these are contemporary. A clas- 
sic is a book that is contemporary in 
every age. The conversations of Soc- 
rates raise questions that are as ur- 
gent today as they were when Plato 
wrote. 

Such books are then a large part 
of the permanent studies. They are 
so in the first place because they 
are the best books we know. How 
can we call a man educated who has 
never read any of the great books in 
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the western world? Yet today it is 
entirely possible for a student to 
graduate from the finest American 
colleges without having read any of 
them, except possibly Shakespeare. 
Of course, the student may have 
heard of these books, or at least of 
their authors. But this knowledge is 
gained in general through textbooks, 
and textbooks have probably done as 
much to degrade the American in- 
telligence as any single force. If the 
student should know about Cicero, 
Milton, Galileo, or Adam Smith, 
why should he not read what they 
wrote? 

In the second place these books 
are an essential part of general 
education because it is impossible to 
understand any subject or to compre- 
hend the contemporary world with- 
out them. The false starts, the back- 
ing and filling, the wildness, the 
hysteria, the confusion of modern 
thought and the modern world re- 
sult from the loss of what has been 
thought and done by earlier ages. If 
every man were educated our people 
would not fall so easily a prey to the 
latest nostrums in economics, in poli- 
tics, and, I may add, in education. 

You will observe that the great 
books of the western world cover 
evety department of knowledge. 
Four years spent partly in reading, 
discussing, and digesting books of 
such importance would serve as prep- 
aration for advanced study and as 
general education designed to help 
the student understand the world. It 
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will also develop habits of reading 
and standards of taste and criticism 
that will enable the adult, after his 
formal education is over, to think 
and act intelligently about the 
thought and movements of contem- 
porary life. 

In order to read books one must 
know how to do it, and only through 
grammatical study can written works 
be understood. Grammar is the sci- 
entific analysis of language through 
which we understand the meaning 
and force of what is written. Gram- 
mar disciplines the mind and devel- 
ops the logical faculty. It is good 
in itself and as an aid to reading the 
classics. 

I do not suggest that learning the 
languages or the grammar in which 
the ancient classics were written is 
necessary to general education. Ex- 
cellent translations of almost all of 
them now exist. The modern lan- 
guages are an extracurricular accom- 
plishment or a tool for advanced 
work rather than a fundamental por- 
tion of general education. 

I add to grammar, or the rules of 
reading, rhetoric and logic, or the 
rules of writing, speaking, and rea- 
soning. The classics provide models 
of excellence; grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic are means of determining 
how excellence is achieved. If the 
object of general education is to train 
the mind for intelligent action, logic 
cannot be missing from it. 

Logic is a critical branch of the 
study of reasoning. It remains only 
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to add a study which exemplifies 
reasoning in its clearest and most 
precise form. That study is mathe- 
matics, and of the mathematical stud- 
ies chiefly those that use the type 
of exposition that Euclid employed. 
Correctness in thinking may be more 
directly and impressively taught 
through mathematics than in any 
other way. It is depressing that in 
high schools and junior colleges 
mathematics is not often taught in 
such a way as to achieve these ends. 
Arithmetic and geometry are usually 
presented to the student as having 
great practical value, as of course 
they have. But I have had students 
who had never heard that they had 
any other value, and who were quite 
unwilling to consider mathematical 
questions until their practical possi- 
bilities had been explained. To this 
pass has our notion of utility brought 
us. 

We have then for general educa- 
tion a course of study consisting of 
the greatest books of the western 
world and the arts of reading, writ- 
ing, thinking, and speaking, together 
with mathematics, the best exemplar 
of the processes of human reason. If 
our hope has been to frame a curricu- 
lum which educes the elements of 
our common human nature, this pro- 
gram should realize our hope. If we 
wish to prepare the young for intelli- 
gent action, this course of study 
should assist us; for they will have 
learned what has been done in the 
past, and what the greatest men have 


thought. They will have learned how 
to think themselves, If we wish to 
lay a basis for advanced study, that 
basis is provided. If we wish to se- 
cure true universities, we may look 
forward to them, because students 
and professors may acquire through 
this course of study a common stock 
of ideas and common methods of 
dealing with them. All the needs of 
general education in America seem 
to be satisfied by this curriculum. 

What, then, are the objections to 
it? One may be that the students will 
not like it, which is, as we have seen, 
irrelevant. But even if it were rele- 
vant, it is not true. Since the pro- 
posed curriculum is coherent and 
comprehensible, and since it is free 
from the triviality that now afflicts 
our program, students will respond 
to it if the teachers will give them a 
chance to do it. It may be said that 
the course of study is too difficult. 
It is not too difficult for students 
who can read or who can be taught 
to do so. 

No, the students can do the work 
if the faculties will let them. Will 
the faculties let them? I doubt it. 
Not all the professors of today have 
read all the books they would have 
to teach. Not all of them are ready 
to change the habits of their lives. 
Meanwhile they are bringing up 
their successors in the way they were 
brought up, so that the next crop 
will have the habits they have had 
themselves. And the love of money, 
a misconception of democracy, a 
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false notion of progress, a distorted 
idea of utility, and the anti-intellec- 
tualism to which all these lead, con- 
spire to confirm their conviction that 
no disturbing change is needed. The 
times call for the establishment of a 
new college or for an evangelistic 
movement in some old ones which 
shall have for its object the con- 
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version of individuals and finally of 
the teaching profession to a true con- 
ception of general education. Unless 
some such demonstration or evan- 
gelistic movement can take place, we 
shall remain in our confusion; we 
shall have neither general education 
nor universities; and we shall con- 
tinue to disappoint our people. 


Robert M. Hutchins is President of the University 
of Chicago. Reported from “General Education,” 
Chapter III in The Higher Learning in America. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 119. 


| STRIKING answer to the 
question of whether or not junior 
college students know where they 
are going is found in a recent study 
of the records of 6,952 students in 
California junior colleges. Some of 
the implications briefly are: 

1. The junior college, far more 
than commonly supposed, is a ter- 
minal institution for a large propor- 
tion of the student body. 

2. Much more attention should be 
given to devising, perfecting, and 
popularizing suitable terminal curri- 
cula, both of the semi-professional 
type and of the civic, cultural, or 
social intelligence type. 

3. Students should be shown there 
may be some reasonable doubt of 


their entering the institution of 
their present choice. Choice of a 
course of study which will prepare 
for only a single institution is un- 
fortunate when the chances are three 
to one against the student entering 
the institution of his choice. 

4. Higher educational institutions 
should consider the desirability of 
some relaxation in the rigidity in 
their entrance requirements for jun- 
ior college graduates. A better class 
of students probably could be se- 
cured by higher institutions if these 
higher institutions would place far 
more emphasis on the quality of the 
work done by the junior college stu- 
dents, rather than on the particular 
pattern of that work. 


Reported from “Do Junior College Students Know 
Where They Are Going?” by Walter C. Eells in 
the Educational Record, XVII (October, 1936), 
571-76. Dr. Eells is Professor of Education, Stanford 


University. 
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SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


In School and Society 


om school has always been the 
most important means of transferring 
the wealth of tradition from one 
generation to the next. Sometimes 
one sees in the school simply the in- 
strument for transferring a certain 
maximum quantity of knowledge to 
the growing generation. But that is 
not right. Knowledge is dead; the 
school, however, serves the living. 
It should develop in the young in- 
dividuals those qualities and capa- 
bilities which are of value for the 
welfare of the commonwealth. But 
that does not mean that individuality 
should be destroyed and the individ- 
ual become a mere tool of the com- 
munity, like a bee or an ant. For a 
community of standardized individ- 
uals without personal originality 
and personal aims would be a poor 
community without possibilities for 
development. On the contrary, the 
aim must be the training of inde- 
pendently acting and thinking in- 
dividuals, who, however, see in the 
service of the community their high- 
est life problem. As far as I can 
judge, the English school system 
comes nearest to the realization of 
this ideal. 

But how shall one try to attain 
this ideal? Personalities are not 
formed by what is heard and said, 
but by labor and activity. The most 
important method of education ac- 
cordingly always has consisted of 


that in which the pupil was urged 
to actual performance. This applies 
as well to the first attempts at writing 
of the primary boy as to the doctor’s 
thesis on graduation from the uni- 
versity. 

But behind every achievement 
exists the motivation which is at the 
foundation of it and which in turn 
is strengthened and nourished by the 
accomplishment of the undertaking. 
To me the worst thing seems to be 
for a school principally to work with 
methods of fear, force, and artificial 
authority. Such treatment destroys 
the sound sentiments, sincerity, and 
self-confidence of the pupil. It pro- 
duces the submissive subject. It is 
no wonder that such schools are the 
rule in Germany and Russia. I know 
that the schools in this country are 
free from this worst evil; this also is 
so in Switzerland and probably in 
all democratically governed coun- 
tries. It is comparatively simple to 
keep the school free from this evil. 
Give to the teacher the fewest possi- 
ble coercive measures, so that the 
only source of the pupil’s respect for 
the teacher is the human and intel- 
lectual qualities of the latter. 

The second-named motive, ambi- 
tion or, in milder terms, the aiming 
at recognition and consideration, lies 
firmly fixed in human nature. With 
absence of mental stimulus of this 
kind, human cooperation would be 
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entirely impossible; the desire for 
the approval of one’s fellowman cer- 
tainly is one of the most important 
binding powers of society. Desire for 
approval and recognition is a healthy 
motive; but the desire to be ac- 
knowledged as better, stronger or 
more intelligent than a fellow be- 
ing or fellow scholar easily leads 
to an excessively egoistic psycholog- 
ical adjustment, which may become 
injurious for the individual and for 
the community. Therefore the school 
and the teacher must guard against 
employing the easy method of cre- 
ating individual ambition, in order 
to induce the pupils to diligent work. 

Darwin's theory of the struggle 
for existence and the selectivity con- 
nected with it has by many people 
been cited as authorization of the en- 
couragement of the spirit of com- 
petition. Some people also in such a 
way have tried to prove pseudo- 
scientifically the necessity of the 
destructive economic struggle of 
competition between individuals. 
But this is wrong, because man owes 
his strength in the struggle for ex- 
istence to the fact that he is a so- 
cially living animal. 

Therefore one should guard a- 
gainst preaching to the young man 
success in the customary sense as the 
aim of life. For a successful man is 
he who receives a great deal from 
his fellowmen, usually incomparably 
more than corresponds to his service 
to them. The value of a man, how- 
ever, should be seen in what he gives 
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and not in what he is able to receive. 

The most important motive for 
work in the school and in life is the 
pleasure in work, pleasure in its re- 
sult and the knowledge of the value 
of the result to the community. In 
the awakening and strengthening of 
these psychological forces in the 
young man, I see the most important 
task given by the school. Such a 
psychological foundation alone leads 
to a joyous desire for the highest 
possessions of men, knowledge and 
artistlike workmanship. 

Such a school demands from the 
teacher that he be a kind of artist 
in his province. What can be done 
that this spirit be gained in the 
school? For this there is just as lit- 
tle a universal remedy as there is for 
an individual to remain well. But 
there are certain necessary conditions 
which can be met. First, teachers 
should grow up in such schools. 
Second, the teacher should be given 
extensive liberty in the selection of 
the material to be taught and the 
methods of teaching employed by 
him. For it is true also of him that 
pleasure in the shaping of his work 
is killed by exterior pressure. 

If you have followed attentively 
my meditations up to this point, you 
will probably wonder about one 
thing. I have spoken fully about in 
what spirit, according to my opinion, 
youth should be instructed. But I 
have said nothing yet about the 
choice of subjects for instruction nor 
about the method of teaching. Should 
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language predominate or technical 
education in science? 

To this I answer: In my opinion 
all this is of secondary importance. 
If a young man has trained his mus- 
cles and physical endurance by gym- 
nastics and walking, he will later be 
fitted for every physical work. This 
is also analogous to the training of 
the mind and the exercising of the 
mental and manual skill. Thus the 
wit was not wrong who defined edu- 
cation in this way: ‘Education is that 
which remains, if one has forgotten 
everything he learned in school.” 
For this reason I am not at all anx- 
ious to take sides in the struggle be- 
tween the followers of the classical 
philologic-historical education and 
the education more devoted to 
natural science. 

On the other hand, I want to op- 
pose the idea that the school has to 
teach directly that special knowledge 
and those accomplishments which 
one has to use later directly in life. 
The demands of life are much too 
manifold to let such a specialized 
training in school appear possible. 
Apart from that, it seems to me, 


moreover, objectionable to treat the 
individual like a dead tool. The 
school should always have as its aim 
that the young man leave it as a har- 
monious personality, not as a special- 
ist. This in my opinion is true in a 
certain sense even for technical 
schools, whose students will devote 
themselves to a quite definite pro- 
fession. The development of general 
ability for independent thinking and 
judgment should always be placed 
foremost, not the acquisition of spe- 
cial knowledge. If a person masters 
the fundamentals of his subject and 
has learned to think and work inde- 
pendently, he will surely find his 
way and besides will better be able 
to adapt himself to progress and 
changes than the person whose train- 
ing principally consists in the ac- 
quiring of detailed knowledge. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize that 
what has been said here in a some- 
what categorical form does not claim 
to mean more than the personal 
opinion of a man, which is founded 
upon nothing but his own personal 
experience, which he has gathered as 
a student and as a teacher. 


Dr. Albert Einstein is a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Reported from 
School and Society, XLIV (November 7, 1936), 589- 
92. Translated from the German by Lina Arronet. 


/VEARLY 40 percent of the rural Negro schools still use 


benches with no desks. One million Negro children of school 


age are not in school. 
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A STUDY OF THE ADJUSTMENT DIFFICULTIES OF 
A GROUP OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


LEIGH PECK 
In the Journal of Educational Psychology 


study of the adjustment difh- 
culties of a group of 100 women 
teachers enrolled in the University 
of Texas during the summer of 1935 
was made: (1) to ascertain the pro- 
portion of the women teachers that 
were maladjusted, as judged by some 
objective standard, and to compare 
their adjustment with that of women 
students and with that of men; (2) 
to note the incidence of traits and 
habits that might be of special sig- 
nificance in affecting a teachet’s pro- 
fessional activities; (3) to study the 
relation to maladjustment of age, 
marital status, and extent and type 
of experience; (4) to determine 
what problems required from the 
teachers a conscious effort to adjust; 
(5) to note the relation of adjust- 
ment to intelligence; and (6) to 
compare self-estimates of adjustment 
with objective measurements of ad- 
justment. 

In addition to the 100 women 
teachers, control groups consisting 
of 52 women students (nearly all 
ptospective teachers) and 26 men 
teachers and prospective teachers 
were also studied. Data were secured 
by means of the Thurstone Person- 
ality Schedule; the Otis Test of Men- 
tal Ability; personal data sheet, giv- 
ing age, marital status, teaching 
experience, if any, and estimate of 
own adjustment on a five-point scale ; 
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and informal statements of the prob- 
lems to which the subjects were 
making a conscious effort to adjust. 
The following conclusions seem jus- 
tified: 

The women teachers are not so 
well adjusted as the women students, 
and the women as a whole are not 
so well adjusted as the men, if the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule can 
be considered a valid measure of 
maladjustment. One-third of the 
women teachers are definitely malad- 
justed and one-sixth need psychi- 
atric advice, as judged by the Thur- 
stone Personality Schedule. Only 
one-fifth can be classified as well 
adjusted. 

The symptoms of maladjustment 
most common among the women 
teachers include the following: One- 
third feel deserving of a better lot 
in life and one-third describe them- 
selves as nervous and shy ; one-fourth 
are frequently in a state of excite- 
ment, are upset easily, are critical of 
other people, do not plan their work 
ahead, dislike to take responsibility, 
suffer from indigestion, fear insanity, 
and suffer from a conflict between 
sex and morality; one-fifth are fre- 
quently in low spirits and are tired 
most of the time; one-sixth admit 
that they lose their tempers quickly ; 
and one-tenth have had a nervous 
breakdown, 
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Though the women teachers re- 
port a greater number of maladjust- 
ment symptoms than do the women 
students, no appreciable difference 
in the percentage reporting any one 
given symptom is found except with 
respect to the item, ‘‘saying things 
that hurt people’s feelings.’’ This is 
reported significantly more often by 
the teachers than by the students. 

Though the women as a whole 
report a greater number of malad- 
justment symptoms than do the men, 
reliable differences are found with 
respect to the following items only: 
the women are more moody, are more 
frequently in a state of excitement, 
and are upset more easily; they also 
more often consider themselves ig- 
norant of sex. The criterion for a 
reliable difference is approached in 
three other items: the women are 
confused more easily, have more 
difficulty in speaking in public, and 
have had a more unhappy childhood 
than the men. More symptoms of 
maladjustment are reported by sub- 
jects who say they were unhappy in 
childhood or adolescence than by 
those who say they were happy then. 

In general, adjustment improves 
with age. The teachers’ own reports 
indicate that in the late twenties 
difficult decisions have to be made 
with respect to marrying or staying 
single, locating a relatively perma- 
nent position, and completing one’s 
education. The necessity for these 
decisions does not become so pressing 
in earlier years; and in later years 


the decisions have already been made 
and the individual reconciled to her 
lot. Thus the late twenties stand out 
as a relatively perturbed period in 
the lives of many women teachers. 
The peak of maladjustment is 
reached by the women teachers be- 
tween the ages of 26 and 30. 
Among the men and among the 
women students, the married are 
better adjusted than the unmarried; 
but among the women teachers stu- 
died, the widows are best adjusted, 
the single women next, and the 
married women worst adjusted. The 
favorable score of the widows, as 
compared with the single women, 
may be influenced by an age factor, 
for the average age of the widows is 
37.5, of the single women, 24; and, 
as already noted, there is a decrease 
in the average number of malad- 
justment symptoms after the age of 
30 is reached. However, the differ- 
ence between the married women 
and the widows cannot so easily be 
explained for the average age of the 
married women is 32, within the age 
limit in which symptoms of malad- 
justment tend, in general, to de- 
crease. These married women teach- 
ers may be a group selected (that is, 
forced to teach in the winter and 
attend school in the summer) by 
some factor strongly tending in it- 
self to produce maladjustment, such 
as financial or family difficulty. 
Among the women teachers, ad- 
justment improves as teaching ex- 
perience increases; those who have 
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taught one year are worst adjusted, 
those who have taught more than 
ten years are best adjusted. Those in 
the primary grades are worst adjust- 
ed, those in the high school best 
adjusted, 

Relatively few problems (an aver- 
age of two) causing a conscious 
effort to adjust are reported by the 
group of teachers classified as “‘ex- 
tremely well adjusted” but a rela- 
tively large number (an average of 
six or more) is reported by the group 
classified as “maladjusted.” The 
problems most often reported by the 
women teachers follow: 

One-fifth report difficulty in se- 
caring comfortable living accomoda- 
tions, one-third deplore the lack of 
congenial associates, one-fourth suf- 
fer from lack of recreational facili- 
ties, one-fifth find their social activ- 
ities too narrowly restricted by 
community prejudices, and one-fifth 
consider themselves overburdened 
with religious and educational activi- 
ties outside the school. These facts 
deserve emphasis in view of Mason’s 
finding, that lack of recreational and 
social interests seemed related to the 
mental illnesses of the teachers whose 
records she studied. 

One-half of the women teachers 
with whom the present study is con- 
cerned complain of heavy teaching 
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load. Numerous studies have been 
made of the effect of large classes on 
efficiency in academic instruction. 
Perhaps some attention should be 
directed to the effect on the mental 
health of the teacher. One-fifth of 
these teachers fear the loss of their 
positions. One-fourth consider their 
salaries inadequate, and one-fifth 
have financial problems of a personal 
nature, aside from any question as to 
the adequacy of their salaries. One- 
fifth report health problems serious 
enough to be sources of maladjust- 
ment; overfatigue is most often men- 
tioned. 

The Otis IQ’s for the women 
teachers average 110; for the women 
students, 111; for the men, 115. 
The Otis test was, of course, inade- 
quate to measure the ability of the 
more intelligent subjects. 

The correlations between intelli- 
gence scores and adjustment scores 
are so low as to be negligible. The 
correlations between the self-esti- 
mates of adjustment and the adjust- 
ment test scores are so low as to 
indicate that the subjects are unable 
to judge their own mental! health. 

The investigation reported has left 
untouched the question as to how 
the teachers’ own adjustment difh- 
culties affect their attitude toward 
their pupils’ problems. 


Leigh Peck is a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Reported from the Journal of 


Educational 


Psychology, 


XXVII_ (September, 


1936), 401-16. 
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LEISURE READING OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


STELLA S. CENTER AND GLADYS L. PERSONS 
In the English Journal 


1935-36 a survey 
- was made by the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English 
in which 20 high schools cooperated 
and three major lines were pursued: 
a survey of recreational leisure read- 
ing among 46,972 students; a survey 
of newspaper and magazine reading 
among 13,132 students; and, finally, 
a survey of the reading of 84 gradu- 
ates of June, 1935. 

In the first survey English teachers 
reported the register of classes, great- 
est number of books read by any one 
student, least number read by any 
one student, average number read, 
and what books were read. 

Undoubtedly New York City 
high school students read a great 
deal. Some of the individual pro- 
grams of reading indicate that the 
day of the omnivorous reader is not 
Over, as some students reported as 
many as 42, 47, 62 books, and one 
girl reported having read 93 books! 

Undoubtedly, too, the reading is 
largely directed reading. The class- 
room teacher is the most potent force 
in this program; there are unmistak- 
able signs. In one school, for exam- 
ple, the trend is decidedly toward 
current scientific books; contem- 
porary literature predominates in 
another; while in a third, there is 
evidence of a Hardy and Galsworthy 
enthusiast or enthusiasts in the facul- 
ty of the high school. 


An examination of the statistics 
shows an excessively large propor- 
tion of fiction—much of it very good 
fiction, if one views the student 
body as a whole. But it also shows 
a very small percentage of non- 
fiction; that is, biographies, essays, 
accounts of personal experience— 
the literature that evaluates human 
experience, with the element of en- 
tertainment reduced to secondary 
consideration, the literature that im- 
poses the stern obligation to do close 
thinking. 

Fiction made up 76 percent of the 
reading; biography, 6 percent; 
plays, 5 percent; unclassified, 4 per- 
cent; science, 3 percent; and travel 
and adventure and poetry, each 2.5 
percent. 

Many pupils reported that they 
had read a great deal of fiction but 
did not remember the titles of books, 
the authors, the plots, or the char- 
acters. Probably the much-to-be- 
desired consummation is not less 
fiction but better fiction, and much 
more biography, much more of 
everything else. 

Surveys always produce the lists 
of favorites, the books which are 
perennially popular. The students of 
this survey place the following on 
their list of favorites in the order of 
their frequencies: (1) Call of the 
Wild, (2) Tom Sawyer, (3) Alice 
Adams, (4) David Copperfield, (5) 
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Seventeen, (6) Three Musketeers, 
(7) Count of Monte Cristo, (8) 
Huckleberry Finn, (9) The Good 
Earth, (10) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Although The Call of the Wild 
is essentially a book for the youngest 
readers, and they are represented 
here in greatest numbers, yet it ap- 
pears on the list of reading of each 
term, from first through the eighth. 
All these books represent good 
marching stories, 

Few biographies reach impressive 
frequencies. The five topping the 
list are: (1) Story of My Life, Helen 
Keller; (2) Boys’ Life of Lincoln, 
Nicolay; (3) Daniel Boone, White; 
(4) Up from Slavery, Booker T. 
Washington; (5) The Sea Devil, 
Lowell Thomas. Lincoln is the most 
popular subject of biography. 

Travel and adventure is a breezy 
list: (1) “We”, Lindbergh; (2) 
Skyward, Bytd; (3) Adrift on an 
Ice-Pan, Grenfell; (4) Alone around 
the World, Slocum; (5) North to 
the Orient, Anne Lindbergh. 

Science is a contemporary list: 
(1) Microbe Hunters, De Kmif; 
(2) 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Kal- 
let; (3) The Next Generation, 

Jewett; (4) Skin Deep, Phillips; 
(5) Magicians of Science, Ham- 
mond. 

Poets and dramatists do not appear 
in great numbers. The chief poets 
(in order of frequencies) are Dun- 
bar, Edna St. Vincent Millay, E. A. 
Robinson, and Tennyson. The chief 
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dramatists are: O'Neill, Barrie, Gals- 
worthy, Shaw, and Shakespeare. 

Contemporary writers who emerge 
with impressive regularity are: Booth 
Tarkington, Sinclair Lewis, Raphael 
Sabatini, Pearl Buck, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Nordoff and Hall, Eric Rem- 
arque, Somerset Maugham, Hervey 
Allen, and Edna Ferber. 

Another phase of the survey which 
is of tremendous importance is its 
revelations of social forces with 
which the high school teacher of 
English must reckon more and more 
as time goes on. This statement is 
occasioned by the study of the read- 
ing of current newspapers and maga- 
zines especially, 

In newspapers students read all 
about their special interests; hun- 
dreds have no special plan. It would 
be fair to suggest that most of them 
read newspapers in a desultory way. 
Checking of “parts of paper usually 
read” revealed an overwhelming 
interest in comic sections, sports, and 
the front page. Most youthful read- 
ers have no conception of the scope 
of a cosmopolitan newspaper. 

Tabloids hold their own, sad to 
say, with high school readers and, 
sadder to say, the youngest readers 
seem to read them most avidly. This 
is not to say that tastes are improved 
as boys and girls stay in school, or 
at least that is not the complete 
answer. These boys and girls leave 
school in great numbers before grad- 
uation and presumably join the 
ranks of adult readers of tabloids. 
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History and economics departments 
make the reading of a good news- 
paper incumbent on senior students; 
that, in part, accounts for the im- 
provement in count among older 
students. Tabloids and English clas- 
sics are peculiar companions. 

The strong interests in magazine 
reading are: sports, motion pictures, 
popular science, mystery stories, de- 
tective stories, and that special brand 
called “true stories.” The list of 
magazines read by students runs the 
gamut of all that is sensational. In 
this field, more than in any other, 
boys and girls appear to read with- 
out direction. 

Among the graduates there was 
not much evidence that reading was 
directed by dominant interests; the 
indications are that it is accidental 
and haphazard. Reading as a moti- 
vating force in living, or as a way 
of living and of experience, is rare. 

The thoughtful reader of the sur- 
vey must see much that is provoca- 
tive of reflection. The report discloses 
in its lists of favorite books the ab- 
sence of those that have a forward 


Stella S$. Center is President of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English. Gladys L. Per- 
sons, chairman of the committee that made the 
survey, is a teacher in the Theqdore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. Reported from the English 
Journal, XXV (November, 1936), 717-26. 


look. The high school population of 
today will be called on to solve prob- 
lems affecting the very existence of 
present institutions, but apparently 
young people will not be able to 
look to their reading as a resource 
to guide their thinking. If reading 
provides merely entertainment, 
amusement, escape from boredom, 
it leaves the reader without his chief 
means of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. He is practically shut out of 
the realm of ideas. Because cheap 
fiction is so unsatisfying, the pur- 
veyors of it deal with the lurid, the 
startling, the unreal, in an attempt 
to grip the minds of their readers. 
Such reading makes the mind callous 
and indifferent, habituated to un- 
truth. No one can sup on horrors and 
retain a sensitized palate. To con- 
sort with modernized cowboys, crim- 
inals, detectives, and residents of the 
half-world, one must be made of 
stern stuff to escape unscathed. 
Boys and girls are culturally betrayed 
if they do not participate in the 
vicarious experiences of books that 
are genuine in spirit and style. 


C ACH of the 2,109 CCC Camps will have an educational 
adviser this year, offering instruction to nearly 350,000 en- 
rollees in all the camps. 
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CONFLICTS IN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Haro_p H. ANDERSON 
In Mental Hygiene 


a whole problem of person- 
ality development, as indeed of all 
education, is to make the greatest use 
of individual differences—that is, to 
secure from these differences the 
greatest return to the individual and 
to society. 

Conflicts arise out of differences 
in human desires or purposes. Such 
conflicts alter personalities—that is, 
the patterns of response used by the 
individuals involved. Conflicts may 
be real or apparent. When the con- 
flict is real, the desires are irrecon- 
cilable; they cannot both be fulfilled. 
Apparent conflicts, which are legion 
in almost any home or school, arise 
where desires or purposes are poorly 
recognized or where they are not 
clearly defined. 

Let us set down as an ideal hy- 
pothesis that our aim, at home, at 
school, in all social living, is to dis- 
cover or to create a common purpose 
in all cases of conflict. If we examine 
in detail what happens in conflict 
situations we find that when one 
person confronts another there are 
three possible outcomes: (1) domi- 
nation, (2) compromise, and (3) 
integration of behavior. 

The techniques of domination 
characterize a large share of human 
responses. Children grow up in an 
atmosphere highly charged with 
dominating forces. They respond to 
the world about them, discovering 
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habits of response and adopting 
those found to be successful. Thus 
the cycle is perpetuated. 

What role has domination in per- 
sonality development? For the adult 
who uses this technique successfully, 
it makes life temporarily convenient 
and artificially placid. It produces 
no growth or creative experience, 
but it stops back-talk and eliminates 
the need for explanation and under- 
standing. Domination, suc- 
cessful, produces conformity or 
obedience. As a by-product, it may 
produce resistance, resentment, nega- 
tivism, fear, guilt, shame, inferiority, 
or other neurotic symptoms. Domi- 
nation is characterized by lack of 
understanding or of intent to under- 
stand. It thus maintains or increases 
conflict, or it produces conformity, 
obedience, stereotypes, psychological 
or mental vegetation. 

Compromise is merely a form of 
less successful domination. It is a 
postponement of the issue. The dif- 
ference, the strain, the tension, are 
still there. In the family and the 
school, compromise is commonly 
shown in ungracious concessions. 
The common purpose is still lack- 
ing. 

The third outcome when one 
individual confronts another is in- 
tegrative behavior. In integration 
there is found a common purpose. 
Energy is expended with, not 
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against, as in domination and com- 
promise, In integration there is the 
greatest effort to understand the 
motives of the other person ; there is 
a reduction of human desires to an 
understandably low common denom- 
inator. Integrative behavior is that 
in which persons are able to find 
satisfactions by expending energy in 
a common direction for a common 
purpose. 

Theoretically we can assume that 
teacher and pupils are working to- 
ward common purposes. Theoretical- 
ly, it should be possible for the 
members of a family to find them- 
selves in fundamental harmony. 
Practically, however, every family 
and every schoolroom finds its har- 
mony disturbed by conflicts, both 
apparent and real. 

Disturbances in the harmonious 
relating of experiences often arise 
through action in the face of appar- 
ent conflicts, hasty judgments, pun- 
ishment by those in authority on the 
basis of inadequate understanding 
of the whole situation, and the im- 


puting of intent in the face of acci- 
dents. All these forms of responding 
are evidence of an inflexibility, a 
rigidity, that are the very negation 
of all learning or growth. 

There is no such thing as a “prob- 
lem child” or a “‘maladjusted child.” 
We need to abandon our use of these 
concepts which have placed the 
whole burden of adjustment on the 
child. We may talk of the unhappy 
child, the confused child, the be- 
wildered, baffled child, or the child 
with a problem. 

The child is responding to his en- 
vironment, which in turn is respond- 
ing to him. He is not born with his 
patterns of responding; he has been 
learning them from somebody else. 
Dealing with the problems of chil- 
dren requires a philosophy different 
from that of the traditional home 
and the traditional schoolroom. In 
addition it takes a training that can 
understand the stresses and strains 
of a myriad of factors as they push 
and pull at the growing, changing, 
learning child. 


Harold H. Anderson is on the staff of the Child 

Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa, 

lowa City. Reported from Mental Hygiene, XX 
(October, 1936), 605-13. 


—!N 1934 there were at least 190 counties in the South 
entirely without public secondary educational facilities for 
Negroes, according to a report of an investigation by Edward 
E. Redcay of the John F. Slater Fund. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A TYPICAL RURAL TEACHER* 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
In the Occupation of the Rural Teacher 


ne INCE this school was new to me 
and I knew nothing about the com- 
munity or the number of students 
in the school, I went to the super- 
intendent’s office a few days before 
. school was to begin and studied the 
old record book. I found that only 24 
pupils were enrolled last year. The 
first day I had only 20 students but 
after talking with some of the par- 
ents I was told that there should be 
at least 40 children in school. They 
also told me that at least half of 
these did not attend last year or for 
several years before. I went back the 
next morning and offered a prize 
to the boy or girl who would bring 
in the greatest number of students 
that had not enrolled the day before. 
The next day there were 34 and by 
the end of the week 41. 

I talked with the children and got 
them interested in trying to make 
our house and grounds more attrac- 
tive. The boys cleared the grounds 
of rocks, weeds, and rubbish of all 
kinds and helped with cleaning the 
windows. I then bought material for 

* This story is the annual report of 
Mary Carson to her county superinten- 
dent. She teaches in a one-room school 
in one of the remoter sections of a very 
remote county. She has had two years 
beyond high school in a mountain junior 
college, and earns about $75 a month for 
the session of seven and a half months, 
which begins in July and closes in Jan- 
uary. She is teaching in the county where 


she was born, but at some distance from 
her home community. 
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curtains and let the older girls help 
hem and hang them. Every one that 
had a picture at home suitable for 
our schoolroom brought it and we 
put these on the walls. 

As the attendance increased there 
was a greater need of seat room. 
There were only 16 seats in the house 
and 41 pupils. Of course the children 
could not do their best work with 
three on many of the seats. I could 
see that it was up to me to find a 
remedy, so I started visiting the 
homes and talking this problem over 
with the parents. Soon they had made 
low tables and benches for seats for 
the smaller children. In a day or two 
the trustees brought in a much-need- 
ed recitation bench. 

The children’s ages were all the 
way from 6 to 16 years and the 
highest grade was the fifth. They 
were practically all behind. There 
were only the beginners where they 
should be. There were boys and girls 
14 and 15 years old in the fourth 
gtade. One boy was 14 and in the 
primer. They were all behind in 
arithmetic, even in the grades they 
were in, so I gave more time and 
attention to this subject. In a short 
time there was noticeable improve- 
ment and a greater liking for the 
subject. 

The greatest problem I had for a 
few weeks was keeping order in the 
schoolroom. Four or five would get 
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up at one time, and start over the 
room for no reason at all, and they 
seemed to see nothing unusual or 
wrong with this. I explained that the 
others could not study with so much 
confusion going on and that they 
were not to leave their seats without 
permission. This seemed to be the 
hardest thing they had to overcome 
but they agreed that this was best. 
They were willing to try to overcome 
this fault, so I did not punish or 
quarrel for this, but I was to give a 
signal by tapping on the table when 
this happened. Soon a tap would 
bring perfect order. In a short time 
nobody thought of leaving his seat 
without permission. Still they idled 
too much time in spite of my efforts 
to keep them busy. I saw I could 
never overcome this with textbooks 
alone, Since they were not advanced 
enough to carry out some projects I 
had had in mind, I decided that we 
would make furniture for the three 
bears’ home. 

The fourth and fifth grades wanted 
something else to do, so they made 
posters on what foods school girls 
and boys should eat. The smaller 
ones were given copy work and draw- 
ing. This ended my problem of or- 
der in the schoolroom. 

Of course, after I found the par- 


ents interested so much in the school, 
the first thing I thought of was 
organizing a PTA. I talked this over 
with some of the most prominent 
people of the community and they 
advised me not to have a gathering 
of any kind at the schoolhouse, that 
everybody could come to, as they 
always had trouble when several got 
together. When there was something 
to be done, I would send word to the 
special ones likely to do things for 
the school. Soon they would get to- 
gether and that particular thing 
would be done. 

As I was advised not to have pro- 
grams at the schoolhouse, we had 
been observing the holidays by gath- 
ering material, poems and stories, 
etc., and using them for class work 
that day. But as Christmas drew near 
we talked about a tree and program 
and this seemed to mean so much to 
the children I decided to try it any- 
way. Many of the parents and all 
but one of the pupils had never seen 
a Christmas tree. The sheriff said go 
ahead and try it out and he would 
come and help keep order. The pro- 
gram went off well with a nice tree, 
with gifts and candy for each pupil. 
I believe that from now on programs 
can be given and meetings held with- 
out trouble, 


O. Latham Hatcher is President of the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance and a noted leader in 
rural guidance. Reported from the Occupation of 
the Rural Teacher, one of a series of occupational 
pamphlets published by the National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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EDUCATION AROUND THE WORLD 


In the Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education 


ELGIUM.—As a result of the 
insistance of the women’s groups, 
the Belgian government has repealed 
the decrees reducing the salaries of 
women teachers and officials to a 
lower level than the salaries of men 
in similar posts. 

Poland.—In order to bring uni- 
versity fees in accord with the con- 
ditions created by the economic 
crisis, the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion has issued new regulations by 
which 65 percent of the students al- 
ready benefit. The scale of reductions 
conforms to the pecuniary resources 
of the candidates. Young people 
from rural areas and workers benefit 
most by the reductions allowed. 
These are 25, 50, or even 100 per- 
cent. In addition, 17 percent of the 
students profit by scholarships. Fees 
at Polish universities are, moreover, 
among the most moderate in Europe. 

Great Britain.—An interesting ex- 
periment which should improve 
geography teaching has been ap- 
proved by the London County Coun- 
cil. Through the good offices of a 
firm of steamship owners, four tramp 
steamers have been “adopted” by 
four schools, two elementary and 
two secondary, and each school put 
in direct touch with the captain and 
officers of the “adopted” ship. This 
direct contact has made it possible 
for the children, under the guidance 
of the geography master, to follow 
the ship’s route, to study trade routes, 
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ports, and countries visited, and to 
obtain first-hand information regard- 
ing trade and the destination and 
sources of exports and imports. As 
this experiment has yielded excellent 
results, it is to be extended to a 
hundred schools of all grades, A cen- 
tral office has been established to 
serve as a clearing house for dis- 
tributing letters, forwarding reports, 
and so on. About 800 ships will be 
included in the scheme. The London 
County Council will make an annual 
contribution of not more than £ 200 
towards its financial support. 

Bulgaria.—In November last, 
many fetes were held to mark the 
centenary of the founding of the 
first regular school in Bulgaria, in 
the town of Gabrov, where the mon- 
ument to its founder, Basil Aprilov, 
was solemnly inaugurated in the 
presence of the Prime Minister and 
representatives of various institu- 
tions. 

Brazil_—A “‘National Crusade of 
Education” was recently created in 
Brazil, under the presidency of Dr. 
G. Armbrust, to combat illiteracy. 
Three methods will be used: (1) 
Schools with day and evening classes 
for illiterates, both adults and chil- 
dren, will be opened in all parts of 
Brazil. (2) Each Brazilian knowing 
how to read will be asked to instruct 
at least one illiterate. (3) Private 
elementary schools will be required 
to admit free of charge as many chil- 
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EDUCATION AROUND THE WORLD 


dren as they can who are deprived 
of the opportunity of attending an 
official school. Several schools have 
already been opened by the National 
Crusade and, as they are intended 
for children of very poor parents, 
they have been provided with cloak- 
rooms, canteens, and medical assis- 
tance. In order to raise funds, the 
federal government has authorized 
the association to organize “financial 
campaigns” in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Mexico.—The Secretariat of Pub- 
lic Instruction has made an important 
decision: textbooks will be given by 
the State to the children of workers 
and peasants. This measure is the 
definite carrying out of a project to 
bring education and culture to the 
masses of the people. In addition, 
650,000 copies of the book Semence, 
the author of which is Under-secre- 
tary for Public Instruction, will be 
distributed gratuitously in all the 
rural schools of the country. 

South Australia—For the year 
ending December 31, 1934, 1,708 
pupils received instruction at the 
Correspondence School. Of these, 
1,641 were enrolled in the primary 
division and 67 in the super-primary 
and intermediate divisions. There 
were 609 new enrollments during 


the year, and, including pupils en- 
rolled in super-primary classes, 6,211 
pupils have now received instruction 
at the Correspondence School since 
it was opened in May, 1920. As a 
general rule, enrollment is restricted 
to those children who reside more 
than four miles from an established 
school. Exceptions are made, how- 
ever, in the case of sick or afflicted 
children. Admission to the school has 
also been liberalized by allowing the 
enrollment of children between the 
ages of 5 and 8 years, provided they 
reside at least three miles from a 
school. 

Canada.—T he School reports that 
the work of consolidation in rural 
schools has now advanced to a point 
where no additional consolidation 
seems possible at present. There are 
now 42 consolidated schools in the 
Province of Quebec with 177 teach- 
ers and 4,967 pupils. Of these, 12 
are high schools with 78 teachers 
and 1,353 pupils. This is the result 
of 20 years of effort to provide better 
school conditions for rural children 
by abolishing the old centralized 
one-teacher school and conveying 
children to more centralized schools 
with a longer course of study, a larg- 
er staff, and more congenial social 
conditions, 


Bureau of Education, X (Second Quarter, 1936), 


| Reported from the Bulletin of the mr 80), | 


58-77. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION: A BRIEF HISTORY 


TIMON COVERT 
In Circular No. 162, U.S. Office of Education 


—derer the colonies had surren- 
dered their Northwest land claims 
to the central government, the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, in 1785, 
passed an ordinance concerning the 
manner of disposing of the land. In 
that ordinance we find the first au- 
thorization for federal aid for edu- 
cation, the reservation of “lot No. 
16 of every township for the main- 
tenance of public schools within the 
said township.” 

Federal land was actually granted 
for education for the first time in 
1787 when the United States govern- 
ment contracted to sell a large tract 
of land in Ohio. Section 16 of each 
township involved in the sale was 
reserved for schools and additional 
land was reserved for a university. 
Since then, one or more sections of 
land per congressional township 
have been granted to each new state 
established in the public domain for 
the benefit of public schools and at 
least two townships for an institution 
of higher learning. 

The proceeds of the sale of school 
land sections in most states have been 
used to establish permanent school 
funds. Under the typical grant, such 
funds are not to be reduced and 
only the income from them is to be 
used for current school expenses. 

States admitted to the Union be- 
tween 1802 and 1888 received ad- 
ditional grants of large acreages of 
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salt and swamp lands and of land 
for internal improvements. Although 
these grants were not specifically for 
public schools, a number of states 
used them in part at least for such 
purposes. States admitted after 1888 
received none of these unconditional 
grants, but instead received grants 
for specific purposes, which included 
education in three cases. 

Land grants to the 30 public- 
domain states exceed 77,000,000 
acres. The 18 nonpublic land states, 
including the 13 original states and 
Kentucky, Maine, Texas, Vermont, 
and West Virginia, received no land 
grants or funds in lieu thereof from 
the federal government for their 
common schools or university. 

Since the early days, Congress has 
also made grants of money to the 
states, sometimes specifically for edu- 
cation. These grants include a cer- 
tain percentage of the proceeds from 
the sale of federal lands within the 
respective states, United States De- 
posit Fund of 1833, Surplus Revenue 
Loan of 1837, and the Distributive 
Fund of 1841. 

The program of federal aid has 
expanded considerably since 1900. 
Some of the newer grants resemble 
the earlier ones in that their terms 
are general. A grant of this type is 
the Forest Reserve Fund, established 
in 1907. This provides for the allot- 
ment of a certain percentage of the 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


income from any national forest re- 
serve to the state for the benefit of 
the public schools and roads of the 
county or counties in which the re- 
serve is located. Similar broad grants 
have been made since 1920 from 
federal mineral lease incomes. 

The use of federal funds to pro- 
mote a particular phase of secondary 
education initiated a new policy. The 
vocational education act of 1917 
(Smith-Hughes Act) not only pro- 
vides for annual grants for educa- 
tion in high schools, but sets up 
machinery for administering the 
grants, thus controlling the quality 
of the education and the policies of 
administration. These grants are 
made only to states providing equal 
sums. The 1917 appropriation totaled 
$1,700,000 with yearly increases to 
$3,000,000 in 1926. Amendments 
since have increased the amount. 

In passing this act, “the intention 
of Congress was to aid in promoting 
an expansion of our secondary school 
functions to include the definite as- 
sumption by them of responsibility 
for providing . . . vocational train- 
ing for youths and adults of all ages, 
in full-time, part-time, and evening 
schools,” according to the 1932 an- 
nual report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Since 1920, the federal govern- 
ment has provided for vocational 
rehabilitation to persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their re- 
turn to civil employment, Grants 
must be equaled by the states and ex- 


penditures must meet the approval 
of the Office of Education. 

Federal grants to the states for 
institutions of higher learning paral- 
lel quite closely those for common 
schools. We have seen how the con- 
tract of 1787 reserved two townships 
for a university. Likewise all public- 
land states were granted lands in 
various amounts for seminaries, nor- 
mal schools, or universities. These 
grants total more than 4,000,000 
acres, and the funds derived there- 
from have been of considerable 
assistance in establishing colleges. 
The terms of each grant specified the 
type of institution to be aided but 
did not set up limitations concerning 
the type of program to be offered. 

In 1862 Congress decided to grant 
land for colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. This decision came 
after considerable discussion of the 
proposition that colleges for the 
liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes should be estab- 
lished and maintained at public ex- 
pense. Grants were made of 30,000 
acres of land, or land scrip in lieu 
of land not available, for each sen- 
ator and representative in Congress 
to which the respective states were 
entitled. Later, as new states and 
territories were organized, the law 
was made to apply to them. 

These grants are conditional, and 
their acceptance imposes definite 
obligations on the states. With minor 
exceptions, proceeds from land sales, 
Or scrip constitute perpetual and ir- 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


reducible funds, from which the 
income may be used for current ex- 
penses. Each state accepting a grant 
is obligated to maintain at least one 
college where instruction in military 
tactics and branches of learning re- 
lated to agriculture and mechanical 
arts are offered. Each college is obli- 
gated to make an annual report to the 
Secretary of the Interior and to sup- 
ply copies of it to all such colleges 
throughout the United States. 

After the land-grant colleges had 
become fairly well established, the 
states experienced difficulty in sup- 
porting them, Consequently, in 1890 
the Second Morrill Act was passed 
providing annual grants for these 
schools from the federal government. 
The act appropriated $15,000 for 
the year 1890, with an increase of 
$1000 each year for 10 years. In 
1907, Congress voted to increase the 
annual appropriations, after another 
period of yearly increases, to 
$50,000. A portion of the additional 
aid, as specified by the new law, 
might be used to enable the colleges 
to provide vocational teacher-train- 
ing courses. 

Scientific data on agriculture and 
mechanic arts were limited, and the 


colleges could find few teachers with 
knowledge of the subjects. Because 
of this, grants were made in 1887 
for experiment stations in connection 
with agricultural colleges. This work 
was placed under the Department of 
Agriculture and results of experi- 
ments were available to farmers. 
Each state and territory was entitled 
to an annual grant, originally of 
$15,000, and later of $90,000, with 
the purposes specified for which the 
money might be used. 

Extension work conducted by in- 
structors trained in the colleges and 
sent to the farmers began to flourish 
early in the present century. The 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and subse- 
quent related laws carry annual 
grants to the states in excess of 
$6,000,000, which are made on the 
condition that the states provide 
equal amounts. 

Other steps in extending federal 
aid to education include the estab- 
lishment of an Office of Education 
in the Department of the Interior in 
1868, the many provisions by Con- 
gress for Indian education, the incor- 
poration in 1879 of Howard Uni- 
versity for Negroes, and provision 
for the education of Alaskans. 


Timon Covert is Specialist in School Finance, U. S. 
Office of Education. Reported from Circular No. 
162, U. S. Office of Education, (September, 1936), 


1-6. 
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THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATION 


WALTER S. MONROE 


In the Educational Record 


—/orty years ago Will S. Mon- 
roe published a Bibliography of Edu- 
cation which may be accepted as 
representing the worthwhile in edu- 
cational literature of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. It includes 
3,200 titles, all, with the exception 
of general reference works, in Eng- 
lish. Under the head of “Current 
American Educational Journals” he 
listed 13 titles. 

We do not have a similar bibli- 
ography of education for 1936, but 
certain information can be cited upon 
which an estimate of the production 
of books and pamphlets during the 
past 40 years can be based. From 
1898 to 1907, J. I. Wyer published 
an annual “Bibliography of Educa- 
tion” in the Educational Review. 
Three later compilations were pub- 
lished as bulletins of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. The numbers of books 
and pamphlets in these annual lists 
are as follows: 


1899—118 1905 —177 
1900—117 1906 —135 
1901— 98 1907 —183 
1902— 90 1908-09—455 
1903—144 1909-10—564 
1904—177 


Beginning in 1926, an annual list 
of books and pamphlets has been 
published in School and Society. The 
annual number of volumes has been 
as follows: 


1926—221 1931—772 
1927—431 1932—842 
1928—434 1933—804 
1929—660 1934—763 
1930—677 1935—816 


The increase from 221 volumes in 
1926 to 842 volumes in 1932 is 
probably due in part to more effec- 
tive means for seeking out institu- 
tional and private publications. If 
the procedures employed during re- 
cent years had been followed from 
the beginning, the figures for the 
earlier years would have been materi- 
ally larger. During the past four 
years the annual production has 
tended to become stabilized at about 
800 volumes, which is one-fourth 
the number of titles in the Bybli- 
ography of Education of 1897. 

One can only speculate in regard 
to the number of titles in a compar- 
able list today, but in view of the 
records of publications since 1897 
it seems reasonable to assume that a 
Bibliography of Education in 1936 
would include more than 10,000 
titles. This estimate does not include 
textbooks or documentary materials, 
such as school reports or courses of 
study. 

Our periodical literature has in- 
creased enormously since 1897. The 
Education Index indexes 146 peri- 
odicals, and the Classified List of 
Educational Periodicals for 1935 pre- 
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pared by the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America includes 431 
titles. The list given in the Educa- 
tion Index is roughly comparable to 
the 13 periodicals named by Will S. 
Monroe, and it is probably conserva- 
tive to say that the annual production 
of periodical literature in the field of 
education is now ten times that of 
1897, The three-year accumulation 
of the Education Index, 1932-35, in- 
cludes approximately 20,000 titles. 
Although this number includes books 
and pamphlets as well as articles, 
the number of articles relating to 
education in periodicals not indexed 
is probably equal to the number of 
books and pamphlets. Hence, the an- 
nual production of periodical litera- 
ture may be estimated at not less 
than 7,000 articles. 

Will S. Monroe began the preface 
to his Bibliography of Education 
with the sentence, “The literature of 
education is now admittedly large 
and is growing daily.” A similar 
statement had been made by G. 
Stanley Hall in 1886. After referring 
to the field of “‘strictly pedagogic 
literature,” Hall points out that the 
material is “far too great to be mas- 
tered in a lifetime of the most dili- 
gent reading.” He also observes that 
the task of readers is made more 
difficult by the necessity of cultivat- 
ing the “robust moral power of 
ignoring the great mass of petty, 
undervitalized, and worthless read- 
ing matter that is printed for them.” 

If these statements are descriptive 
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of the situation during the period 
before 1900, stronger language is 
needed to describe the present situa- 
tion. In addition to the enormous 
increase in volume, there has been a 
significant change in the character 
of our educational literature, espe- 
cially that appearing in periodicals. 
Relatively few research studies were 
reported before 1910. For 1933-34, 
the Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education lists 3,500 studies re- 
ported from 117 institutions. If the 


studies prepared by state depart- | 


ments, educational associations, and 
schools systems were added, the total 
would doubtless exceed 5,000. 

Thousands of ‘‘contributions” pro- 
duced by research workers are scat- 
tered through the volumes of our 
vast periodical literature. Many of 
these deal with trivialities, or at- 
tempts to prove the obvious. Others 
report conclusions that are not justi- 
fied by the data. Except for frag- 
mentary summaries, the reported 
contributions remain food for 
thought. They have not been evalu- 
ated, synthesized, or interpreted. A 
person who attempts to become ac- 
quainted with our research literature 
soon finds himself mired in a morass 
of reports. Many of them are inade- 
quately reported or expressed in a 
dialect of technical terminology 
which makes comprehension diffh- 
cult. Frequently the reader accepts 
uncritically the stated conclusions 
and so contributes to the perpetua- 
tion of error. 
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The non-research literature is 
scarcely less formidable. New meth- 
ods and plans have stimulated ex- 
pository writings which in many 
cases merit the designation of ‘‘petty, 
undervitalized, and worthless reading 
matter.” The result is that the stu- 
dent is soon hopelessly lost in a 
jungle of pedagogical jargon and, 
if he succeeds in comprehending this, 
is likely to be so confused by the 
varying points of view that he begins 
to wonder if the authors really un- 
derstand what they are writing about. 

The literature of a field is an in- 
dex of the scholarship of the pro- 
ductive workers. In education the 
volume of literature has been large, 
especially during the past decade, but 
the need for a dictionary of terms and 
an encyclopedia has not been met. 
There has been no American general 


reference work in the field of educa- 
tion since Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
of Education (1911-13). 

An encyclopedia is essential in the 
development of a science of educa- 
tion, If the work done is not evalu- 
ated, synthesized, and interpreted at 
intervals the accumulation of findings 
will tend to be fragmentary. Much 
of it will be lost and the efforts of 
research workers will not be highly 
efficient. The investment of time and 
money represented by our annual 
production of “research studies” 
would contribute much more to a 
science of education if research 
workers were provided with a com- 
prehensive evaluation of what has 
been done. Until we have a general 
reference work that does this, pro- 
gress toward a science of education 
will be slow and inefficient. 


University of Illinois. Reported from the Educa- 


Walter §. Monroe is a member of the faculty of the | 


tional Record, XVII (October, 1936), 555-65. 


We ESPONSIBILITY for instruction of America’s school 
family will fall this year to approximately 1,018,000 teachers 
in both public and private institutions of learning, according 
to the United States Office of Education. One-fourth of the 
Nation’s school teachers are men, 75,000 of whom offer in- 
struction in the elementary grades. When depression budgets 
for school purposes brought a decrease of 21,000 elementary 
school teachers throughout the country, there was an increase 
of 7,100 in the number of men teachers. Since 1920 there 
have been 18 percent more men teachers and only 6 percent 
more women teachers in public elementary schools. 
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CAN THE SCHOOLS REMAKE THE WORLD? 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


In School and Society 


im question that should be asked 
is: what can we expect the schools to 
do, other institutions being what 
they are? 

It would be foolish to say that 
the schools could provide adequate 
food for the entire population. The 
practical question is: people having 
the amounts of income they have, can 
the schools do anything that would 
enable them to transform that in- 
come into adequate food? The an- 
Swer is yes. 

Most Americans eat too much 
food. A good many eat the wrong 
food. A small minority definitely do 
not get enough of any kind of food. 
Proper education should make it 
possible for those who eat too much 
food to eat the right amount, and for 
those who eat the wrong food to get 
correct diet. There is no reason 
why, if the situation were adequate- 
ly explained to the country, good 
food could not be provided to every 
person. It is not too much to say, 
then, that, economic conditions being 
what they are, the schools could play 
the deciding part in bringing ade- 
quate food to the American people. 

Even in poor years we spend from 
five billion to eight billion dollars 
for clothing. This is far more than 
should be necessary to provide ade- 
quate clothing for all our people. The 
main problems seem to be to control 
the unnecessary losses through rapid 
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style changes and to produce basic 
and simple designs of high esthetic 
and material quality on a mass-pro- 
duction basis. It seems reasonable 
to conclude that the schools could 
play the crucial part in bringing 
about these changes. 

We know that most of the hous- 
ing in the United States is wretched. 
The sad facts seem to show that a 
large proportion, even of the wealthy, 
have to live in wholly unsatis- 
factory housing. The expensive apart- 
ments of Park Avenue have too 
little light and much too much noise 
and dirt. There is every reason to 
think that our annual expenditure of 
10 to 15 billion dollars on housing 
and house furnishings is more than 
adequate to provide good housing 
for 130 million people. Seemingly 
we can say, then, that the primary 
difficulties in getting good housing 
are educational—in getting people 
to accept the changes necessary to 
put housing on a low-cost mass- 
production basis. 

Needless to say, you cannot get 
really satisfactory housing in the 
monstrosity called the present great 
city. We will definitely have to re- 
plan our metropolitan regions before 
we can provide anything like decent 
housing. The people simply do not 
know the importance of these 
changes. When they do know they 
will take steps to bring them about. 
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This is a clearcut educational task. 

One of the oddest of all the eco- 
nomic problems that would have to 
be discussed in the schools involves 
the enormous expenditures for travel 
in the United States. Rather careful 
calculation indicates that the average 
American will travel about 200,000 
miles in his lifetime, which, of 
course, represents an enormous in- 
crease over any period in past his- 
tory. Ten percent or more of the 
total expenditure of the American 
people is now going to travel. But 
the money is not wisely spent! If im- 
provement is to come, it will have to 
come through the school. 

We spend in this country perhaps 
four billion dollars a year on recre- 
ation and amusement. The amount is 
adequate to provide a reasonable 
quantity of these items. The pressing 
need is for higher quality in what 
is consumed—better movies, better 
radio programs, better printed ma- 
terials. Surely, if the job of educat- 
ing the public to enjoy and demand 
higher quality in its amusements is 
to be done at all it will be done by 
the school system. 

Another important item in the 
budget of the American people is 
that of saving. From 10 to 15 percent 
of the total income goes to this item. 
We would be the last to say that the 
school could teach people how to 


save the right amount at the right 
time, and to enable them to do it. 
Once you did this such things as 
economic cycles and depressions 
would disappear and you would have 
a smooth-running and highly ad- 
vancing economic order at all times. 
But if the schools would deliberately 
study this issue and spend even a 
reasonable amount of time in making 
the next generation intelligent on it, 
there is no reason to think we might 
not get a reasonable solution. 

About certain economic problems 
the evidence is not so clear as to the 
place of the school. There is strong 
evidence, however, that if you desire 
to build cooperatives to take over a 
large part of the economic order the 
schools could bring this about. It 
seems reasonable to think that it 
would even be possible to make in- 
dustry educative in the main. In all 
probability we could create a beauti- 
ful physical world if we created a 
demand in the schools for it. I feel 
quite sure myself that the schools 
could be the crucial factor in bring- 
ing about adequate security for all 
the people, while at the same time 
keeping a reasonable degree of free- 
dom. And I am sure, from much 
time spent on the issue, that the 
schools could be the crucial agency 
in seeing that there is work for all 
the people all the time. 


College, Columbia University. Reported from School 
and Society, XLIV (October 17, 1936), 497-501. 


| Harold F. Clark is Professor of Education, Teachers | 
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SAFEGUARDING DEMOCRACY THROUGH ADULT 
CIVIC EDUCATION 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


- INCE there are no complete and 
accurate maps to direct us to the 
promised land of economic security 
and abundance, we shall have to sur- 
vey for ourselves the way to our 
goals. It is argued by some that in 
these tempestuous times the processes 
of democracy are too slow and that 
some form of arbitrary administra- 
tion is essential. Whether a society 
can find its direction through a period 
of accelerated transition by popular 
government is a real question. 

But when we speak of our own 
democratic experience we are talking 
of a deep-rooted democracy and not 
of the hothouse specimens in Europe, 
some of which have withered under 
adversity. May I draw your attention 
first to the historical experience 
through which American democracy 
was created and developed. 

Significant is the fact that the 
transition from despotism was or- 
ganized democratically. The op- 
pressed colonists were not led by 
a Napoleon. From every one of the 
13 colonies came great leaders who 
played significant roles. Washington 
was given command of the armies, 
but he was not in any sense a leader 
who single-handedly organized the 
American nation. Years before the 
Revolution, Samuel Adams founded 
the Committees of Correspondence. 

There probably would have been 
no resistance to England, no Con- 
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tinental Congress, and no federal 
constitution without the discussion 
made possible by these committees. 
Regular meetings were held, emis- 
saries were sent to neighboring 
towns, and a campaign of education 
in the doctrines of liberty was 
worked out. Local units built county 
committees which organized con- 
gresses and conventions. 

But even before the establishment 
of the Committees of Correspon- 
dence, as early as 1633, town meet- 
ings were established in New Eng- 
land. In these meetings grievances 
were discussed and collective action 
was taken against the oppression of 
the absentee landowners. Not only 
the colonists but the governors were 
learning the power of democratic 
action. 

Many a squire back in England 
was perplexed as he read the letters 
from his representatives in the col- 
onies explaining how it was necessary 
to concede certain liberties and to 
recognize new rights. It was hard 
for him to understand that the use 
of excessive force would more cer- 
tainly create a new colony of dissen- 
ters in the unsettled frontier than 
command obedience to the orders of 
his magistrates. 

Frontier life itself nurtured the 
democratic spirit and made the 
pioneers self-reliant on the one hand 
and cooperative on the other. Every 
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pioneer settlement became an ex- 
periment station in self-government. 
For this reason our democracy was 
essentially different from any other 
democracy since established. 

After the victory over the arbi- 
trary power in England, the believ- 
ers in democracy resisted the Tories 
on the Atlantic seaboard. This re- 
sistance, this second victory of par- 
allel importance to the Revolution 
itself, was the Ordinance of 1787, 
by which the great northwest terri- 
tory was opened to the pioneer. This 
Ordinance invited the pioneers to 
settle the land, organize communi- 
ties, and to rule themselves. It pro- 
vided for schools and polling places 
and equality with the established 
communities. Vested interests in the 
older East had objected, demanding 
that these new lands be under their 
control. But they were outvoted and 
democracy began its westward march. 

The American Revolution which 
marked a great transition away from 
despotism was planned, organized, 
and carried through by men and 
women trained in public discussion 
and schooled in democratic action. 
The frontier was conquered step by 
step by men and women trained in 
the town meetings to discuss their 
common problems and to rule them- 
selves by common consent. 

Education emphasized self-ex- 
pression. Language, logic, literature, 
and Christian ethics were the essen- 
tial ingredients of the curriculum. 
One has only to read some of the 
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old diaries of that pioneer period to 
be convinced that public: expression 
and debate were of a high order. 

But as communities joined their 
common interests in county, state, 
and federal governments, the ma- 
chinery of government became more 
complicated and more difficult to 
understand. Moreover, the economic 
prosperity flowing naturally from 
our resources and inventive genius 
created a public apathy toward all 
government. 

From time to time in our history, 
however, we have experienced great 
revivals of popular interest in gov- 
ernment and in discussion of the 
problems of government, such as the 
years just preceding the Civil War, 
the time of the anti-trust legislation, 
and the period of the World War 
and immediately following it. 

Indications are that we are now 
approaching another of these peaks. 
Adult citizens are gathering more 
and more into small groups to dis- 
cuss matters of public concern. 

Encouraging as the present trend 
is, the extent of organized adult 
civic education is nevertheless peril- 
ously inadequate to provide for a 
truly informed public opinion. If 
America is to be equal to the task of 
solving, through the process of self- 
government, the complex problems 
thrust on us by an unheralded in- 
dustrial revolution, we must approach 
the unanimity of participation in 
public discussion achieved during 
the revolutionary and pioneer days. 
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For how can a people, who do not 

know where to cast their influence to 

serve the public welfare, remain 

free or enjoy the benefits of self- 
government? 

In the midst of skillfully organized 
propagandas, it is of greater impor- 
tance than Jefferson ever dreamed 
“To preach a crusade against ignor- 
ance and improve the law for edu- 
cating the common people.” 

More important than having stu- 
dents come out of our schools with 
minds, like encyclopedias, laden with 
facts is that they come equipped with 
a clear understanding of the rules 
of evidence, the essentials of logic, 
the urge to question, the technique 
of research, and the ability to speak 
and to write their thoughts. Our 
formal education should promote a 
continuous discussion of current con- 
troversial questions as part of the 
regular curriculum. Unlike classes in 
public speaking and debating, the 
discussion program would include 
all of the students. 

Since we cannot hope to equip 
students with the information nec- 
essary to act intelligently as citizens 
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in a future society, the nature of 
which we cannot possibly foresee, 
opportunities must be available to 
adults to become informed on the 
problems of society. Forums should 
be free and open to the public, where 
all points of view are given a fair 
hearing and where the articulate 
citizens may question the experts 
and express their own views. 

Adult civic education should be 
organized to meet varying interest 
spans and time limitations; it should 
be coordinated and administered as 
a community enterprise, equal in im- 
portance to the lower levels of the 
public school system. It should in 
part enable citizens to accumulate 
credits toward college degrees so that 
the common people as they possess 
more leisure may really have that 
equality of opportunity of education 
about which we talk. 

Radio and motion pictures should 
serve in this program, but not as a 
substitute for the intimate, personal 
self-expression of the average man 
and woman. These inventions cannot 
take the place of personal study and 
reading or of group discussion. 


]. W. Studebaker is United States Commissioner of 

Education. Reported from an address presented at 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, June 
24, 1936. 


ZvE number of young people entering high school roughly 
equals about two-thirds the number of living high school 


graduates in the entire Nation—8,222,000. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND DELINQUENCY 


WILLIAM J. Lowry 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


word “‘discipline’” has a num- 
ber of valid meanings, but the defi- 
nition needed here is that usually 
associated with discipline in the 
mind of the school man. Formerly 
it was correction and control with 
chastisement where necessary. Shake- 
speare used the word in this way 
and Addison mentioned the “disci- 
pline of the strap.” Present-day edu- 
cators are disposed toward thinking 
of the term as synonymous with 
education itself—as training that re- 
sults in power, skill, or efficiency in 
some particular direction. But, that 
practice is not consonant with theory 
is shown by Garinger in his un- 
published dissertation, ‘The Ad- 
ministration of Discipline in the 
High School’: “The high school 
persists in using the time-worn de- 
vices of the stern schoolmaster. 
Those that inflict bodily pain are less 
frequent, but others that develop 
attitudes of rebellion, distaste for 
school, resentment against teachers 
and principal are quite common. The 
institution of punishment is still an 
established fact.’’ He actually found 
67 of 308 high schools still using 
corporal punishment. 

That “discipline” carries with it 
a connotation of painful restraint 
supplied from without in the process 
of subduing natural inclination has 
its basis back in the dim ages. Martin 
Luther said that he was flogged 15 


times in one morning at school for 
not knowing what he had never been 
taught, but that his father frequently 
whipped him until the blood ran. 
American education was largely 
founded by the Puritans, and people 
who destroyed witches were not to 
be satisfied with any wishy-washy 
order of discipline in the schools. 
Some of the methods of punishing 
culprits and warning others were 
suggestive of the tortures of the In- 
quisition. The cat-o’-nine-tails was 
used in some instances, although it 
is difficult to imagine how even the 
Puritan conscience could justify pun- 
ishment of such severity. Of course, 
the dames were not so brutal.as their 
male colleagues, a thimble rapped 
sharply on the delinquent’s cranium 
being the customary method of 
bringing to order. Dunce caps and 
placards labelled “Lazy Boy’ or 
“Lying Ananias’” were frequently 
placed on those who violated regula- 
tions or fell below school standards 
of scholarship. Boys were placed un- 
der the teacher’s desk, in corners, on 
benches, and even compelled to stand 
on their heads for considerable per- 
iods for infractions of the rules. 
Such punishments were not 
dropped with Dilworth’s Speller and 
split log benches. Most of us do not 
have to stretch our memories to recall 
traces of the past in school discipline. 
Even within the past 20 years the 
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razor strop or rubber hose reigned in 
the offices of many school heads and 
were frequently exercised. Nearly all 
teachers crept stealthily through the 
aisles to catch Johnny reading a 
paper-backed novel hidden in his 
geography, and to give him a box on 
the ear or a smart blow with the 
ever-ready ruler. Many weary hours 
the teacher spent after school watch- 
ing a few culprits write their spelling 
words a hundred times. Truants 
were larded freely with the strap and 
second offenders in whispering and 
spitball throwing were liable to be 
annointed with the rubber hose. The 
big boys who became able to com- 
pete successfully with the principal 
in the sports of pugilism and wrest- 
ling were banished into the outer 
darkness of ignorance through ex- 
pulsion, and many were the injunc- 
tions given by fond parents that “for 
every licking you get at school there’II 
be another waiting for you at home.” 

What of today? Even if we dis- 
dainfully shrug off the implications 
inherent in the term “school disci- 
pline’” as belonging to the educa- 
tional dark ages, does the school in- 
variably promote a life so full of 
interest that the energies of every 
pupil are synthesized into worth- 
while social behavior? The utter- 
ances of present-day writers would 
seem to indicate that such is not the 
case. In 1935, at Governor Lehman’s 
Conference on Crime, the Criminal, 
and Society, Dean Kirchway of 
Columbia University said: “It is 
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quite possible that to a considerable 
degree the schools are not only toler- 
ating but are actually promoting the 
production of delinquency by their 
methods.” 

Though they have progressed 
toward more humane treatment since 
the days when 100,000 corporal 
punishments were inflicted in one 
year in New York City schools, 
schools yet have much blame laid at 
their doors by students of delin- 
quency and modern social life. 

In 1933 our prison population was 
150,000, with nearly one-half mil- 
lion additional inmates of short-term 
institutions. What brought these 
men, and particularly these boys in 
reformatories, to their present situa- 
tion? What part did the schools play 
in developing their anti-social atti- 
tudes and behavior? 

Studies seem to show that prison 
populations do not differ widely 
from the ordinary population in dis- 
tribution of intelligence. But, as 
MacCormick points out, “The typical 
prisoner is a young man or woman 
who needs education.” On the basis 
of several studies he judged that 55 
to 75 percent have gone in school no 
farther than the sixth grade. 

Why does this condition exist? 

Lack of holding power in the 
schools is easily discovered, and it 
would seem that many of the out-of- 
school children are getting into 
trouble. The insufficiently educated 
boy has found satisfactory adjust- 
ment to his environment impossible 
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and has run afoul of the law. His 
first steps probably consisted of tru- 
ancy from school. A Research Bulle- 
tin of the N.E.A. states: ‘Truancy 
is now recognized as one of the first 
overt acts of the juvenile delinquent. 
Frequently a ‘problem’ child is re- 
tarded, his status produces dissatis- 
faction, then impudence, punish- 
ment, and finally rebellion in the 
form of truancy. During truancy, 
contacts, habits, and attitudes are 
formed which lead him to violate 
the law. Delinquency, then, is only 
an extreme form of the problems 
faced daily by every classroom 
teacher.” 


Why do pupils “play hookey?” 


The reason probably is discipline, 
both of the individual sort and that 
inherent in the set patterns of most 
schools. The individual feels frus- 
trated because of inability to succeed 
in school activities and commits some 
minor infraction of the rules, for 
which he is punished. This act brings 
two results: (1) the child receives 
some recognition hitherto denied 
him; and (2) a feeling of resent- 
ment against the teacher and school 
is engendered. After a few punish- 
ments have been received the recipi- 
ent is in a mood that impels him to 
truancy. He becomes a “problem” 
case—not beyond cure, but needing 


skillful treatment. Unless he receives 
it, a “delinquent” is likely to result. _ 

What should the school do when 
preliminary symptoms are noted? 
Some realignment of school curric- 
ulums and methods seems necessary. 
The boy needs the feeling of accomp- 
lishment to bolster up his sense of 
insufficiency and insecurity. His work 
must be reorganized to make learn- 
ing a satisfactory experience. And 
democracy needs to be developed in 
the classroom. There seems to be an 
intimate connection between disci- 
pline or morale and the pupil’s op- 
portunity to participate in the ad- 
ministration of the school. 

The school is largely powerless to 
correct home conditions which play 
the greatest part in the creation of a 
delinquent, What can and should be 
done is to make the school a place 
of preferment for the child—a place 
of happiness, achievement, and so- 
cial equality. To avoid further con- 
tributions to delinquency we should 
eliminate stagnant courses of study 
and adjust the work to the individ- 
uals’ interests and abilities; abolish 
harsh disciplinary methods and care- 
fully diagnose behavior symptoms; 
and make the schools such a joyful 
experience that there will be no de- 
sire to leave until all the benefits the 
schools can offer are secured. 


Springfield, Illinois. Reported from the Phi Delta 
Kappan, XIX (September, 1936), 5-13. 


| Soa J. Lowry is Superintendent of Dat | 
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PERSONALITY INTEGRATION VIA HOME-MAKING 


Mary L. SCHAPIRO 
In High Points 


: newer trends in education 
are away from the formalized curric- 
ulum and course of study and to- 
ward a general integration. The 
home-making department has tried 
to accept its share of the new respon- 
sibility for the “totalitarian child.” 
At Evander Childs High School in 
New York City our aim is to provide 
a type of training that will be practi- 
cal for homes today. Our work is 
based on the assumption that girls 
will be living in a new type of home, 
ie., a small apartment. In addition, 
many girls will be going into busi- 
ness to help ease the financial burden 
involved in the maintenance of that 
home. Consequently, it is important 
that emphasis be shifted from the 
older ideals of cooking and sewing 
to those involving more intelligent 
“consumption” of labor-saving de- 
vices and products. It is important 
for our girl to know how to buy 
things that make a dollar yield 100 
cents. 

The contribution our department 
attempts to make is indicated by its 
name: ‘“Home-Making.” In spite of 
rumblings to the contrary it seems 
fairly indisputable that the family is 
the structural unit of society. Since 
we all live in buildings which we 
tend to call home, we are all faced 
with the problem of making our 
lives there healthy and comfortable. 
How shall we go about this? 
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Shall we teach our students the 
preparation of nutritious and pal- 
atable food? This is elementally 
necessary. Our girl must understand 
how to prepare meals in the shortest 
possible time with the least cost of 
money and energy, and at the same 
time keep her family well-nourished. 

Shall we teach our students the 
creation of a sensible and attractive 
wardrobe? That too has seemed to 
be vital. It is imperative for the girl 
to learn in school what intelligent 
purchasing means. She must have a 
knowledge of textile fibres, their 
characteristics, uses, adulteration, 
and laundering. She must have a 
knowledge of materials, standards, 
qualities, widths, prices, and dura- 
bility. She must know something of 
the relation of the clothing budget 
to the whole budget. She must un- 
derstand the care and repair of 
clothing, as well as the ordinary 
cleaning and pressing. She must be 
able to decide when it is wiser to 
buy ready-made things and when the 
home-made garment is best. Thus, 
the actual sewing is a part of the 
larger function of the textile arts 
course. 

Finally, shall we try to integrate 
ourselves with our surroundings, 
psychologically as well as physically, 
socially as well as merely practically? 
The answer to this last is our course 
in Personal Regimen. 
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PERSONALITY INTEGRATION VIA HOME-MAKING 


Acting on the theory that lectur- 
ing by adults is not the best possible 
way of influencing the lives of young 
people, this course attempts to have 
the girls help themselves and each 
other in cooperative projects. We be- 
gin the term by having each student 
write an analysis of herself, drawing 
attention to her greatest assets and 
worst liabilities. These analyses are 
then discussed anonymously in class 
with the purpose of strengthening 
the assets and, wherever possible, 
converting the liabilities into assets. 
The class is extremely helpful, and 
the suggestions made by the students 
are invariably better received than 
if made by the teacher. Occasionally 


one finds a girl with a love for the 


dramatic, who paints a vivid picture. 
It is surprising how quick the class 
is to discern this, and how little sym- 
pathy they show for it. In all cases 
the discussion is lively and is fol- 
lowed by a private discussion be- 
tween teacher and student. Many 
and varied are the problems pre- 
sented as the students really seem 
eager to be helped, and are, in re- 
turn, anxious to cooperate in each 
other’s difficulties. 


The Personal Regimen classes try 
to help the girl to make the most of 
her innate capacities, physical, intel- 
lectual, and social. How much do we 
achieve? Who knows! A bit better 
integrated personality—perhaps. We 
work with the girl as we find her. 
I, for one, find her extremely inter- 
esting, with as fine a code of 
ethics and morals as girls have ever 
had. 

In conclusion, what can we say 
about the contribution of our depart- 
ment to the life of the student as a 
whole? We have intended to leave 
behind us the study of cooking and 
sewing as a goal in itself, but have 
come to feel that, like reading and 
writing, they are to be used as tool 
subjects in the living of the fuller 
life, The details of these courses are 
important, but wise teaching of 
home-making, it seems to me, must 
never lose sight of the fact that the 
whole is greater than any of its parts. 
It is valuable to be a good cook or a 
good seamstress, but we are trying 
to make our students more than that: 
they must be happy, adjusted, use- 
ful home-makers and citizens of a 
complex and challenging world. 


High School, New York City. Reported from High 


” Mary L. Schapiro is a teacher in the Evander Childs | 


Z Points, XVIII (October, 1936), 35-41. 


—{MERICA’S school property is valued at $12,050,000,000, 
including $2,150,000,000 held as endowment and other trust 
funds. This is an investment of only $400 per pupil. 
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REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS WITHOUT REPORT CARDS 


V. L. Beccs 
In the Elementary School Journal 


WZ EPORT cards have long fur- 
nished the most direct communica- 
tion between school and home, Fre- 
quently they provide the chief basis 
for interpretation of the school and 
its program. Most parents, and too 
many teachers, conclude that the 
school’s most important contribution 
to the child’s education is recorded on 
the card. Yet the confusion of par- 
ents and the scarcely less obvious un- 
certainty of teachers have long sug- 
gested the inadequacy of school 
marks as a reliable interpreter of pu- 
pil progress. The vicious by-product 
of lesson-learning, the ‘‘get-by’’ atti- 
tude, the ‘‘passing” complex, and the 
unwholesome competition are readily 
admitted. Many administrators have 
been experimenting with new media 
for reporting pupil progress. In the 
main, these efforts have taken the 
direction of reducing the range of 
the point scale from six or seven 
symbols to two or three. Frequently 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” 
are the only marks to appear. 

A common accompaniment to this 
abbreviated report of scholastic 
achievement is the more or less 
analytical check list of personality 
traits. Nearly everyone agrees that 
the school must concern itself with 
character development and person- 
ality adjustment, but few maintain 
that a check list is the ideal method 
of informing parents of pupil prog- 
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ress. It is too brief, too stereotyped, 
too impersonal. Many superinten- 
dents admit the inadequacy of their 
reports but believe that the tradi- 
tional demand for “marks” and the 
clerical work involved in preparing 
a detailed and personal report are 
insuperable obstacles to the issuance 
of scientific, comprehensive reports. 

Seven years ago the administration 
in the Elmhurst elementary schools 
decided to test, in a tentative fashion, 
the validity of these objections. At 
that time the practice was to issue a 
formal report card with a rating of 
six steps. It was agreed that a diag- 
nostic letter should be issued in 
grade one and, if successful there, 
should be extended, one grade at a 
time to include all grades below the 
junior high school. In this plan of 
extension no pupil was deprived of 
a report card who had been accus- 
tomed to receiving one, and accep- 
tance of the procedure was almost 
unanimous. 

Further recognition was given to 
the traditional intrenchment of re- 
port cards by inviting parents to a 
tea or other gathering at each school, 
at which the supervising principal 
made a detailed presentation of the 
new plan. The second objection, the 
time required for the preparation of 
the letters, was met in part by reduc- 
ing the frequency of issuance from a 
monthly to a quarterly basis; in part 
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by staggering the reports to distrib- 
ute the load; in part by installing 
typewriters; and in part in recent 
years by securing WPA and NYA 
workers for stenographic assistance. 

No form letter or formal guide 
was issued to the teachers, but as a 
guide for their diagnosis they were 
supplied with a list of recognized 
traits, with pertinent questions to be 
answered. It is the practice for the 
principal to read all diagnostic let- 
ters before they are issued, every 
precaution being taken to prevent 
the possibility that an ill-considered 
or carelessly written letter will reach 
a parent. 

After four years’ trial, at the end 
of which the first four grades were 
included in the practice, a question- 
naire was submitted to the parents 
in what was perhaps the most con- 
servative section of the city. The re- 
sponses were tabulated by grades and 
the preference for the diagnostic 
letter over the old report card was 
indicated as follows: grade one, 
91 percent; grade two, 87 percent; 
grade three, 86 percent; grade four, 
64 percent, 

After the plan had been in use 
for six years and included all the 
elementary grades a more compre- 
hensive survey was undertaken. It 
favored the diagnostic letter on every 


phase of the inquiry. Of even greater 
interest are the many voluntary let- 
ters which accompanied the question- 
naire. Apparently many patrons 
feared that the survey meant a possi- 
ble discontinuance of the diagnostic 
letter and hastened to implore the 
school authorities to retain the letter 
in its present form. 

No claim of perfection is made, 
but six years of experience substan- 
tiate the premises upon which the 
experiment was founded: (1) The 
diagnostic letter gives a much clearer 
picture of academic progress and 
personality growth than an abbrevi- 
ated report card or check list. (2) 
Introduction of such a letter is en- 
tirely feasible if parents are taken 
into the complete confidence of the 
school. (3) Parents and children 
prefer this comprehensive report. 
(4) The letter fosters a much more 
cooperative relation between home 
and school. (5) Much of the “‘pass- 
ing” complex and undesirable com- 
petition can be eliminated by use of 
the letter. (6) Teachers can be 
trained to give the results of their 
analyses in clear, intelligible letters. 
(7) Most of the mechanical diffi- 
culties in issuing letters can be over- 
come by practice and the occasional 
employment of inexpensive steno- 
gtaphic help. 


V. L. Beggs is Superintendent of Schools, Elmburst, 
Illinois. Reported from the Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVII (October, 1936), 107-114. 
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MUSIC INVADES THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


HowarpD HANSON 


Jo consider what music, if prop- 
erly taught, may accomplish, let us 
arbitrarily divide the student body 
into four parts: (1) the “unmusical” 
students who display neither aptitude 
for music nor interest in it; (2) 
the students of average or below 
average musical capacity, who, never- 
theless, are not without interest; (3) 
the students of average or above 
average musical capacity who have, 
perhaps, some aptitude for individ- 
ual performance and an interest in 
the art; and (4) the students of 
superior musical talent. 

Group one is very small; and for 
those few students who, in the 
teacher’s judgment, definitely exhibit 
neither aptitude nor interest I should 
recommend no music instruction 
whatsoever, provided, of course, that 
the tendency of the small boy to 
appear disinterested in the arts is not 
mistaken for honest indifference! If 
any instruction is given to this group, 
it should be confined to assembly 
singing of tunes which the student 
knows or which he can learn by 
note, and to the type of listening 
courses usually grouped under ‘‘mu- 
sic appreciation.” 

We come now to the second 
group—the large mass of students 
with average or even below average 
musical capacities, but with some 
interest in the subject. This interest 
will vary, of course, from the passive 
interest of the student who does not 
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actively dislike music to the active 
interest of the highly appreciative 
student; it does not, according to my 
observation, correlate in any very 
definite way with the amount of what 
we call “musical talent.” The student 
with small musical capacity may se- 
cure an enormous amount of enjoy- 
ment from the experience of music 
even though he may never attain any 
proficiency as a performer. Indeed 
some of our greatest music-lovers 
belong to this group, and it is a 
vicious theory that only technically 
gifted persons can enjoy music. 

For this group, mass singing 
should be approached as a musical 
experience rather than as a technical 
problem. Whatever technique is used 
must be considered the means and 
not the end. Material should be 
drawn from the greatest melodies 
of all musical literature, past and 
present. The teacher should indicate 
something of the meaning of the 
words, perhaps the circumstances in 
which the music came into being, and 
then inspire the class to do the best 
job possible singing it. In the hands 
of an able teacher the group thus 
learns social cooperation of the high- 
est type while undergoing subcon- 
sciously an emotional and spiritual 
development. Indeed, this education 
of the emotions, this increase of 
sensitiveness to beauty, may be the 
outstanding aim in music education. 

If I have been somewhat insistent 
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on a less technical approach to mu- 
sic reading and group singing, I 
may seem inconsistent when I com- 
plain of the juvenility of certain 
music appreciation courses. But I 
believe there is no fundamental in- 
consistency. Sight reading involves 
several important musical capacities, 
such as pitch discrimination and 
tonal memory, which might be of a 
low order or even almost wholly 
absent in some students. But the 
study of music history is essentially 
no different from any other division 
of historical investigation. Yet I 
have seen courses in music appre- 
ciation and history taught in a man- 
ner hopelessly juvenile in comparison 
with courses in history, literature, 
and science at the same level. Why, 
when discussing music, a mature 
teacher should indulge in anecdotes 
of doubtful authenticity and bathe 
the entire subject in a wash of senti- 
mentality, I have never been able to 
understand. A serious consideration 
of music in the college and high 
school would bring advantages both 
to the study of music and the study 
of history. This type of music appre- 
ciation can profit our second division 
of students. 

In the younger students of this 
group, a type of music appreciation, 
which consists not of history, but a 
type which primarily stimulates the 
listening faculty is of real impor- 
tance. Focusing and holding the 
mental attention in music is even 
more difficult than concentrating on 


the words of a speaker, because tone 
suggests no material image. Even 
such elementary procedures as simple 
musical memory tests develop the 
child’s powers of aural concentra- 
tion. 

The third group we have classified 
as students of average or above aver- 
age musical capacity. The instruc- 
tion suggested for “group two” 
students is valid for this group, but 
it hardly goes far enough. While it 
is difficult to afford extensive person- 
al supervision, even to worthwhile 
talents, yet it is perhaps not too much 
to hope that ways may be eventually 
found to segregate certain students 
on the more technical form of train- 
ing from which they can profit. I 
am not recommending that the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools be 
turned into music schools, but I am 
suggesting that the basic technic of 
music reading, for example, be con- 
fined to the smaller group of students 
for whom the work would be both 
pleasant and beneficial, These are the 
students who are capable of musical 
development: the future members of 
our bands, orchestras, glee clubs, and 
choruses—organizations which are 
in a very real sense the evidence of 
the significant musical development 
in our public schools. With proper 
opportunities these students can be- 
come valuable musical additions to 
the adult communities of the future, 
though perhaps none of them will 
ever become professional. 

The fourth group consists of stu- 
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dents of superior musical talent. I 
am not particularly ardent for the 
super-developed music department 
which gives every type of technical 
instruction. The unusually talented 
student needs the same general edu- 
cational background as does his less 
musically gifted brother. The school 
can do its best work by allowing 
such a student a reasonable amount of 
time, in terms of credit, for musical 
study and practice, and then to in- 
sist, sympathetically, that the re- 
mainder of his time must be devoted 
to those courses which will best de- 
velop him as an all-round social 
person. 

This is a middle ground. The 
musically-talented child 25 years ago 
crowded music into the hours out- 
side of school, producing over- 
wrought young netVes and sometimes 
irreparable damage. Today, in some 
cases, the tendency is to allow the 
talented student to ride fast and free 
in the direction of the bent of his 
own abilities without a guiding 
check-rein. The important musician 
of the future will be the man of 
broad general background, social 
understanding, sound judgment, 
keen intellect, and a high sense of 
personal ethics. The best time to 
develop this attitude and to destroy 
the falsely romantic ideal of the 


long-haired, self-centered, egoistical, 
and irresponsible musician is from 
the first moment he is submitted to 
educational guidance. 

Music’s invasion of the public 
schools has not only greatly affected 
the curriculum, but has had an 
enormous effect on music itself. Thus 
a great art which had been the special 
property of the talented or privi- 
leged few has been thrown open to 
school children in the form of a 
democratic music education. The 
public schools have taught us that 
Beethoven symphonies may be played 
not only by professionals but by boys 
and girls for their own development 
and enjoyment. The school has 
taught us that musical talent is no 
respecter of race, creed, or color, that 
the Atlantic Ocean has no sterilizing 
effect on musical talent, And these 
musical children of ours have 
brought to music a freshness of view- 
point, a catholicity of taste, and a re- 
freshing honesty. The snobbishness 
of the professional concert hall, 
which has been more successful than 
any other influence in postponing a 
vigorous creative movement in this 
country, is refreshingly absent. Chil- 
dren like music for its own sake 
because it does something to them 
and for them without bias or prej- 
udice. 


Howard Hanson is Director of the Eastman School 
‘of Music, University of Rochester. Reported from 
an address before the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association, 
February 26, 1936, at St. Louis, Missouri. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


KATHERINE M, 
In U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, No. 9 


Jue development of the public 
school system in the Philippines is 
generally considered an outstanding 
achievement in the history of modern 
education. From the chaos in educa- 
tion which existed at the time of 
American occupation resulting in 
part from the disorganization which 
accompanied the revolt against Spain 
and the Spanish-American War, fol- 
lowed by some years of guerrilla 
warfare against the United States, 
and in part from the fact that public 
education for the masses had never 
been fully established, there has 
emerged in 35 years a complete 
system of schools, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher. 

Year by year there has been a 
steady growth in number of schools 
and in enrollment of children. In 
the school year 1899-1900, the first 
for which records are available, the 
enrollment was 6,900, all in the 
elementary grades. Instruction on the 
secondary level began in 1904 with 
an enrollment of 404. The peak of 
enrollment was reached in 1930-31, 
just preceding the effects of depres- 
sion conditions, with 1,143,708 en- 
rolled in elementary, and 80,840 in 
the secondary schools. Since 1930 
the annual legislative appropriations 
for the extension of schools in 
barrios (small villages) has been 
discontinued owing to depression 
conditions. This has led to a cessa- 


tion of the annual increase in atten- 
dance which characterized the years 
preceding 1930. In 1933 approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the estimated 
school population was enrolled in 
the public school system. The pre- 
ponderance of children in the pri- 
maty grades is due in part to the 
desire to give as many children as 
possible the advantages of early ele- 
mentary education, and the impossi- 
bility, with present resources, of 
financing a complete program. There 
are, however, other influencing fac- 
tors, including the tendency of 
Philippine children to drop out of 
school even before the close of the 
primary period. 

As yet, universal secondary educa- 
tion is hardly accepted as a public 
responsibility. This is indicated by 
the enrollment cited above and the 
fact that fees for the support of 
secondary education have been per- 
mitted or exacted for some years. It 
is the extension of elementary edu- 
cation throughout the Islands that 
is considered by officials as the most 
important achievement of the school 
system. 

Public schools are supported 
through direct appropriation from 
insular, provincial, and municipal 
governments, supplemented by con- 
tributions and tuition fees. In 1932 
the three contributing units together 
allotted 20.38 percent of their total 
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expenditure to school support. Net 
expenditures for 1932 were 27,911,- 
060 pesos, or 23.26 pesos per pupil. 
(The peso is worth about 50 cents 
at current exchange rates.) 

School administration is highly 
centralized under the department of 
public instruction, which is one of 
six major departments, each in 
charge of a secretary who is a mem- 
ber of the Governor General's cab- 
inet. The duties of the local munici- 
pal school boards are more or less 
nominal. They represent the interests 
of the people with the school offi- 
cials, especially the district superin- 
tendents. 

The school year begins in June 
and ends in March; the school day 
is from four to six hours in length, 
beginning as early as 7:30 or 8 
o'clock. Considerable time is de- 
voted in all grades to the teaching 
of English. The curriculum of the 
first four grades includes language, 
reading, phonics, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, writing, physical education, and 
music. Industrial arts and home 
economics are introduced in the 
second grade and continued on an 
increasingly practical basis in the 
third and fourth years. In the inter- 
mediate grades, five, six, and seven, 
three different curriculums are of- 
fered: general, trade, and agricul- 
tural. In the agricultural curriculum 
farm work, carpentry, agriculture, 
and allied subjects are offered in 
addition to the basic academic sub- 
jects; in the trade curriculum, shop- 
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work, woodwork, ironwork, and 
home mechanics are offered. 

From the initiation of the Ameri- 
can-planned school system, emphasis 
has been placed on industrial and 
agricultural training. The first secon- 
dary schools had been of the col- 
lege-preparatory type patterned after 
those of the time in the United 
States. Agricultural and trade schools 
on the secondary level resulted from 
the increasing realization that avail- 
able white-collar jobs were not nu- 
merous enough to provide for all 
who considered themselves prepared 
for them through graduation from 
the academic type of high school. 

The 14 agricultural high schools, 
located in as many different provin- 
ces, are patterned after the largest 
one, the Central Luzon Agricultural 
School, which has an enrollment of 
more than 1,000 pupils. The students 
are self-supporting. They own and 
operate a sawmill, a bank, a general 
store, a movie theater, poultry and 
hog projects, and gardens. 

Institutions of a second type, the 
so-called rural high schools, are lo- 
cated in the more isolated commu- 
nities and emphasize practical train- 
ing in farming. Settlement farming 
schools, all on the primary level, are 
established in the less progressive 
communities, chiefly in the non- 
Christian provinces, and have as one 
objective the promotion of a settled 
farm life and modern farm methods. 

Trade schools were organized as 
early as 1901 in Manila and the idea 
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spread rapidly to the provinces. 
They were established on the ele- 
mentary level, but since 1925 they 
are being converted into secondary 
trade schools which attract mature 
students. The best of the several 
trade schools is the Philippine School 
of Arts and Trades at Manila, sup- 
ported by the insular government. 
The insular government also main- 
tains at Manila a school of com- 
merce, a school of navigation, and a 
school for the deaf and blind. 

As in most American states, the 
public school system of the Philip- 
pines is headed by a university. The 
University of the Philippines is 
patterned in organization, adminis- 
tration, and the like somewhat after 
the American state universities. It 
was created by an act of the Philip- 
pine Assembly and opened its doors 
in 1908 to an enrollment of 67 stu- 
dents. Since 1927 it has enrolled 
annually between 7,500 and 8,000 
in colleges of agriculture, liberal arts, 
veterinary science, medicine, includ- 
ing a graduate school of tropical 
medicine, law, engineering, and edu- 
cation. 

Difficult and unique problems 
have been encountered in formulat- 
ing an educational program for the 
Philippines. The people were Orien- 
tal in race while largely Spanish in 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


institutions and traditions. Their 
social and economic status was low. 
They were quite unaccustomed to 
self-government and education of 
the masses had never been fully 
established. There was no common 
language. Spanish, though widely 
used, could not be called common, 
nor could any of the many dialects 
in use. At the time the adoption of 
English seemed the most satisfactory 
solution. History may reverse that 
decision, 

An equally difficult problem was 
that of staffing the schools. Ameri- 
can teachers were an immediate ne- 
cessity, but employed only as a tem- 
porary expedient. The first step 
toward the ultimate objective of 
staffing the schools with Filippinos 
was the establishment of the Philip- 
pine Normal School in 1901. The 
school is coeducational and enrolled 
in 1932 more than 1,200 students. 
Since 1928, completion of four years 
of secondary education has been re- 
quired for entrance, thus placing the 
school on the college level. Teacher 
training is also given in seven pro- 
vincial normal schools and nine high 
schools. These are all on the secon- 
dary level. In 1933 approximately 40 
percent of the teaching staff was re- 
ported as college or normal gradu- 
ates. 


Katherine M. Cook is Chief of the Division of 

Special Problems, U.S. Office of Education. Report- 

ed from Public Education in the Philippine Islands, 

Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1935, No. 9. Pp. 53. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
SELECTED IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


GEORGE BAXTER SMITH 
In the School Review 


the field of extracurricular 
activities the intelligence of the par- 
ticipants in the various organizations 
is a much-discussed subject. This in- 
vestigation of the relation of intelli- 
gence, as measured by tests of college 
aptitude, to participation in extra- 
curricular activities by students in 
high school and college is based on 
data gathered for 512 students in six 
high schools in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, for the years 1922-25 and the 
performance of the same students in 
the University of Minnesota between 
1925 and 1929. The shift from the 
high school to the university level 
in the rank of the various activities 
in relation to the median mental 
ability of the participants is due to 
shifts in the interests of the stu- 
dents, for this discussion is based on 
the same 512 cases in both instances. 

A comparison of the medians of 
the various groups is difficult because 
of their high probable errors. The 
central groups, in order of rank, show 
little difference in medians, and the 
differences shown in many cases are 
not statistically significant. The only 
relations that can safely be compared 
are those between the top few and 
bottom few activities at each school 
level. 

With certain qualifications, the 
following conclusions seem safe: 

1. In the case of men in high 
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school, dramatics and publications 
draw disproportionately from the 
students of higher ability; athletics 
and music groups take more than 
their share from the lower groups. 
The small number of cases may 
raise a question of the reliability of 
the conclusions concerning the mu- 
sic organizations. 

2. Publications and dramatics take 
the able women in high school, and 
social activities draw the less able. 

3. In the music, dramatic, and 
publication groups in the university, 
the median ranks of the men par- 
ticipants are high. The activities with 
the least able men participants are 
the religious and the no-participa- 
tion groups. 

4. Women in the dramatic and 
the publication groups in the uni- 
versity have the highest ranks in 
ability, and those in music and semi- 
curricular activities have the low- 
est, 

5. Dramatics and publications ap- 
pear to lead the field in drawing 
able men and women, but no con- 
sistent trend is shown in the types 
of activities drawing the less able. 

6. The fact that the women have 
lower median ranks than the men in 
most groups results from their lower 
percentile ranking in relation to the 
freshman class as a whole. 


7. Semicurricular groups, one 
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INTELLIGENCE AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


MEDIAN PERCENTILE RANKS ON COLLEGE-APTITUDE TESTS ACHIEVED BY 
512 MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS ENGAGING IN NINE 
TYPES OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Activity Median Probable 
Error of 
Median 


Activity Median Probable 
Error of 
Median 


Men in High School 


Women in University 


3. Social 71.4 3.2 | 3. Student government ........ 61.5 2.6 
70.5 2.9 | 4. None 61.4 3.4 
5. None 68.3 4.5 | 5. Social 60.6 7 
6. Semicurricular  ............... 66.9 28 Gs 60.3 3.8 
7. Student government ........ 66.7 501 7. 1.8 
8. Music 64.4 3.1 | 8. Semicurricular — ............. 55.8 2.3 
54.6 2.9 | 9. Music 50.0 4.3 
Men in University Men and Women in High School 
81.2 42 | 2. Publications 1.7 
3. Publications on 54 | 3. 65.7 2.0 
4, Student government ........ 70.8 3.7 | 4. None 64.0 aD 
5. Social 69.7 2:1 || Semicutricular: 63.1 1.6 
6. Semicurricular ................ 66.4 61.4 2.1 
65:0 3.3 | 7. Student government ........ 61.1 2.0 
9. None 60.0 4.7 | 9. Social 57.8 1.4 
Women in High School Men and Women in University 
67.5 2:6 | 2) Pablications: 68.4 2.0 
SE, scctceitseiisncnnpac 60.0 3.0 | 3. Student government ........ 65.6 2.2 
4, Semicurricular  ................ 58.7 1.8 | Athletics 646 25 
5. None 58.3 5.0 | 5. Social 64.2 1.3 
6. Music 58.3 2.8 | 6. Music 63.3 3.7 
7. Student government ........ 58.3 2.8 | 7. None 61.1 2.8 
57.8 17 | 8: 60.9 1.9 


would think, would appear near the 
top. The data presented constitute 
a fair enough sampling to allow 
some weight to be placed on the re- 


sults obtained here, and it must be 
admitted that the low ranks of these 
activities (usually sixth or below) 
surprises the writer. 


George B. Smith is Assistant Professor of Education 
at the University of Buffalo. Reported from the 
School Review, XLIV (November, 1936), 681-88. 
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THE TERMAN CLASSES AT PUBLIC SCHOOL 500 


LeTA S. HOLLINGWORTH 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Due unique features of Public 
School 500, founded on January 28, 
1936, at New York City, are (1) 
that it is a school for exceptional 
children who are not mentally defi- 
cient; (2) that every pupil in the 
school was selected solely on the 
basis of mental tests; and (3) that 
the same pupils will be kept under 
experimental instruction for five 
years. 

There are 225 pupils, of whom 
175 are of the group clustering be- 
tween 75 and 90 I.Q. The remaining 
50 pupils test at or above 130 1.Q. 
The classes composed of the pupils 
first mentioned are called Binet class- 
es. The classes containing children 
above 130 I.Q. are called Terman 
classes. It is with the two Terman 
classes that this paper deals. 

The pupils—boys and girls in 
equal numbers—were all past the 
seventh birthday when the school 
opened and none was more than 
nine years, seven months old. The 
pupils come from every borough of 
Greater New York and are fairly 
representative of all the ethnic stocks 
in the city. 

It has been proved that children 
who test at or above 130 I.Q. cover 
with excellent marks the standard 
curriculum of the public schools of 
New York in half of the time taken 
by average children, and thus have 
half their class time for other things. 
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One of the chief problems which we 
are attempting to solve is that of the 
curriculum for these children. It is 
futile to give them high school 
“subjects” (though they learn such 
subjects readily), because they will 
later have these presented. 

The guiding lines for the solution 
of this problem must come from psy- 
chology and philosophy. We are 
guided primarily by one important 
psychological fact—the restrictive 
nature of the world’s work as regards 
degrees of intelligence. It has been 
discovered that there are some kinds 
of work which can be done by the 
highly intelligent and by them only. 
For instance, advancement of knowl- 
edge in the learned professions is 
dependent on intellects in the top 1 
percent. It seems highly probable 
that conservation of knowledge in 
the learned professions depends 
mainly on intellects between 130 
and 160 I.Q.; while actual advance. 
ment of knowledge requires a degree 
of intelligence above 160 I.Q. 

Children who test above 130 I.Q. 
are the conservators and the origin- 
ators of those ideas and techniques 
on which civilization depends. The 
“top 1 percent’’ can do all that the 
rest can do and some things that 
none of the rest can do. It is with 
the things which are restricted to 
these children that special education 
should busy itself. 
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We believe that such children 
should understand at an early age 
the history of common instruments 
and techniques of civilized living. 
They should comprehend that elec- 
tric lights were not always with us; 
that it was a slow and difficult pro- 
cess to invent methods of “telling” 
time; that the minds and efforts of 
hundreds of persons built up the 
knowledge on which a modern hos- 
pital is founded. The slow evolu- 
tion of each object of common use 
should be traced, so far as may be 
feasible and interesting. In pursuit 
of this aim, our Terman classes have 
worked out a history of clothing and 
a history of transportation in their 
first term. About 20 “trips” were 
made in the pursuit of these studies 
to appropriate museums, factories, 
and the like. These children are, of 
course, able to consult references and 
to do library work at seven to nine 
years of age. They consult diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, etc., as well as 
do high school pupils. 

The study of the life of civilized 
man leads inevitably to the study of 
biography. These children need to 
know, and can learn, the relation- 
ship between civilization and the 
lives of significant persons ‘‘who 
really lived.” 

Furthermore, we believe that we 
are justified in giving these children 


as many as possible of the tools of 
learning. The French language is a 
tool of learning. If one foreign lan- 
guage be mastered in the elementary 
school, the years beyond may be used 
for mastery of a second and a third. 
The love of beauty is strong in high- 
ly intelligent children. Therefore, 
special work in art and music is 
proper to their needs. 

It is not intended that any of these 
children will enter senior high school 
before they are 12 years old. Most 
of them will enter at 13. The chief 
problem of education is to give them 
instruction and training that will 
fully occupy and interest them, to 
the ultimate benefit of society, with- 
out pushing them into the company 
of pupils so much older than them- 
selves that social contact is impossi- 
ble. The difficulty and magnitude of 
this problem is by no means widely 
realized as yet. A study is being made 
of the ways these young children 
take to relieve boredom under or- 
dinary conditions of instruction. 

We hear much of the desirability 
of producing a greater number of 
highly intelligent children. But does 
society really and wisely use those it 
already produces? Observations of 
the subsequent history of such chil- 
dren, made to date, suggest that there 
is much blind waste at present of 
these precious resources. 


Leta S$. Hollingworth is Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the Journal of Educational Sociology, X 
(October, 1936), 86-90. 
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DEVELOPING INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS 


REIGN S. HADSELL 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


a an important phase of educa- 
tion is preparation for effective liv- 
ing, then the present and future 
duties of our students as consumers 
deserve greatly increased attention in 
the high school curriculum. 

In progressive schools there has 
been a decided trend toward a vital 
and realistic consumer education. 
Other signs pointing to an increased 
recognition of the consumer problem 
are the recent flood of popularly 
written books on the subject and the 
attention the consumer is getting 
from the federal government. 

Hiram, Ohio, high school students 
were first introduced to consumer 
education through a unit of work 
occupying about a weck’s time in 
the regular economics course in 1932- 
33. During the next semester, a 
group of interested adults met at 
the school once a week to discuss the 
subject. The accumulated materials 
made possible a three-week con- 
sumer unit in the regular economics 
course in 1934-35. 

During the summer of 1935 the 
author and a Hiram senior spent 
three weeks visiting consumer organ- 
izations in the East. More important 
than the extensive materials collected 
was the opportunity to secure a clear 
picture of some of the cross currents 
which are disturbing the consumer 
movement. Anyone who thinks of 
the efforts to improve the position 
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of the consumer as a well-coordi- 
nated, single-minded movement is 
in error, and it is important that 
teachers of consumer education know 
something of this situation before 
they begin instruction. 

A comsumer economics course 
was Offered to Hiram juniors and 
seniors last semester. A study guide 
containing 29 projects was prepared 
to meet certain broad objectives of 
consumer education. These objectives 
are: (1) to make the consumer 
conscious of the benefits that might 
accrue to him through organization 
of the agencies now working for his 
protection, and of how these agencies 
may be strengthened; (2) to arouse 
public opinion to demand such stand- 
ards and information about goods 
that the average citizen will have a 
reasonable chance of knowing what 
he is buying; (3) to study our na- 
tional habits of consumption and to 
discard those which are bad; (4) to 
give the consumer an understanding 
of the powerful forces constantly 
modifying his habits of consump- 
tion; (5) to give students a working 
knowledge of the technics of intelli- 
gent buying; and (6) to show stu- 
dents the importance of organizing 
to introduce and support legislation 
for the benefit of consumers. 

The course was organized on an 
activity basis as contrasted with the 
textbook-recitation procedure. The 
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DEVELOPING INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS 


methods included reading, labora- 
tory work, investigations, displays, 
individual notebooks on projects, 
and open-forum discussions. 

A classroom library of books and 
pamphlets on consumer problems 
was provided, A file of magazine re- 
views of the most important books 
in the consumer library was assem- 
bled, with a special effort to secure 
different points of view. Thus, after 
reading a book, a student would read 
several conflicting reviews of it be- 
fore he would write his own review. 
This is a good antidote for the stu- 
dent’s tendency to believe everything 
that is in print. It trains the students 
to think for themselves and gives 
them a picture of the many conflict- 
ing viewpoints within the consumer 
movement. For five weeks the stu- 
dents read consumer literature and 
made reports. 

Then they began on projects. The 
first section included projects on ad- 
vertising; the need of a new food 
and drug law; how to buy clothes 
intelligently; the significance of cor- 
poration control; and shall we buy 
by guess or by standard? 

For the project on advertising the 
class analyzed and discussed the ad- 
vertising in a particular issue of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. As most of 
the 28 ads selected as questionable 
were for quack remedies, it was de- 
cided to send them to the American 
Medical Association. The comments 
of the Association were mounted be- 
low the ads and sent to the Cleveland 


Better Business Bureau, which in 
turn showed the material to the ad- 
vertising manager of the Plain 
Dealer. This gentleman passed the 
matter off by saying that the Plain 
Dealer secured competent medical 
advice about the products advertised. 
The paper's policy remains the same, 
but Hiram students read their adver- 
tising more discriminately. If this 
type of study were more universal, 
advertising would conform to more 
intelligent standards. 

The second section of projects was 
devoted to a survey of agencies to 
help the consumer and their strength 
and weaknesses. The group also 
considered several broader prob- 
lems of consumer organization such 
as the cooperative movement, credit 
unions, and the proposed scheme for 
a federal department of the con- 
sumer. When this section on projects 
was completed, the future of con- 
sumer organization was discussed. 

We are preparing a series of bound 
typewritten pamphlets for our own 
consumer library entitled, “Hiram 
High School Studies in Consumer 
Economics.” These include numer- 
ous voluntary projects on grade label- 
ing, chain letters, stories of how 
Hiram people have been swindled, 
how Hiram families save money, and 
the treatment given consumer prob- 
lems in high school economics text- 
books. 

Other voluntary projects which the 
student might attempt were: finance 
companies, packaged vs. unpackaged 
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goods, correspondence schools, test- 
ing commodities, study of Federal 
Trade Commission report on public 
utility propaganda, a comparative 
study of electric current rates, etc. 
As part of the work in this divi- 
sion, the class studied canned goods, 
comparing all varieties of canned 
peas and peaches available at Hiram 
stores. Comparative tables were pre- 
pared showing weights of solids and 
liquid, texture, color, flavor, and cost. 


Outsiders most often ask, “Don’t 
you get into trouble with your local 
merchants?” But there has been no 
protest of any kind. The honest mer- 
chant has nothing to fear from edu- 
cation in intelligent buying. 

And the course has created an in- 
terest in consumers’ problems in the 
community. The materials in our 
classroom library have been loaned 
to a local women’s club, a church, and 
to the public library. 


Reign S§. Hadsell is Principal of the Hiram, Ohio, 

High School. Reported from the Journal of the 

National Education Association, XXV (October, 
1936), 213-15. 
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OUR MODERN AMERICAN HOME 


An Editorial* 


alr has become fashionable to ‘‘view 
with alarm’ the American home of 
today. Many are the speakers and writ- 
ets who have held it up to ridicule and 
compared it unfavorably to the Ameri- 
can home of the ’70s and '80s. Accord- 
ing to these pulpiteers and journalists, 
the American home, as a wholesome 
institution is extinct, and it has become 
only a boarding house where it is conve- 
nient to sleep and, occasionally, to dine. 

As a matter of fact, the American 
home not only is not extinct but it never 
exhibited such vitality as it does today. 
The American home today is more 
wholesome, more dynamic, and more 
influential than ever before in its his- 
tory. This statement is made with the 
full realization that there are many ex- 
amples of homes which are not whole- 
some. They are, however, but the 
exceptions which prove the rule. 

The American home of the ’70s and 
’80s was a hard institution. Labor-saving 
devices today common in the humblest 
dwellings were then unknown. Women 
toiled from sunrise far into the night 
to perform the household tasks. Drudg- 
ety was the rule and not the exception. 
For only the favored few was there any 
leisure time for self-improvement. 

In the main it was a hard institution 
for children, but in a different sense. 
Parents brought their children up ac- 
cording to set slogans—‘‘Spare the rod 
and spoil the child” and “Children 
should be seen and not heard.” When 
they did this, they earnestly believed 
that they were acting according to the 


best interests of these offspring. We 
know now that, all too often, children 
came out of such homes with inhibi- 
tions, complexes, and frustrations 
which thwarted and spoiled their lives. 

Childhood in the ’70s and ’80s was 
frequently a horrible experience. 

The American home of today, with 
its labor-saving devices which free the 
mothers of the country from age-long 
drudgery and with its kindly, sympa- 
thetic, and understanding attitude to- 
ward children, is a place in which per- 
sonalities are developed, abilities are 
encouraged, and character is developed. 

The freeing of women from drudg- 
eries of the home with the many labor- 
saving devices and the use by them of 
that additional time to approach scien- 
tifically and critically their jobs as 
parents has succeeded in making the 
home a happy and fruitful institution. 

Childhood today is a joyous exper- 
ience. 

No one need apologize for being a 
modern parent or for maintaining a 
modern home. There never has been 
more sympathetic understanding be- 
tween parents and children than there 
is today. 

Parents who are members of parent- 
teacher associations have used time, 
gained by release from household drudg- 
ery, in the most valuable and most 
satisfying way possible. They have used 
it to make themselves fit to perform the 
chief task of their lives—parenthood. 
—By Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


* This is the seventh in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 
of the EDUCATION DicEsrT. 
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